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MORAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS OF 
LONDON. 


No. III.—CITY AND LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER. 


Westminster, as its name imports, originated with the minster or 
monastery of St. Peter, which was founded, it is said, a. p. 610, 
cated of the ancient 4 of London, by Selbert, King of the 
East Saxons. Edward the Confessor, induced by the Be grew sanc- 
tity of the place, re-founded the Abbey Church in 1066, and built 
a royal palace, to which William Rufus added a fixed seat of justice 
by the erection of Westminster Hall. 

Then, and till a much later period, there was no continued line 
of streets connecting London and Westminster, but open fields, 
with a public way that was often too bad to ue hus King 
John was obliged to address a precept to the sheriffs of London, 
commanding them to repair the road between the city of London 
and the West Monastery. Even in the reign of Elizabeth, the 

was not paved beyond the Savoy, westward, so that if the 
Court wished to visit the Tower of London or the palace at Green- 
wich, the safety and convenience of the nobles were best consulted 
by embarking in their barges, and making the river Thames the 
grand thoroughfare from west to east at that period. 

The original city of Westminster was on an island formed by the 

a mile and a half long, called by our ancestors, Thorney 
Island, Insula Spinarum, because it was overgrown with thorns. 
The limits of this ancient site are now marked by the Chelsea 
water-works, the Grosvenor canal, and the ornamental water in St. 
James’s Park. 
., The city then consisted of but one parish, St. Margaret’s, but to 
it were added the liberties, comprehending the parishes of St. Martin 
in the Fields, St. James, St. Ann, St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
8t. Mary, Savoy, and St. Clement. 
the Municipal Reform Act the Liberty of the Duchy of 
Tepuaster was also included within the boundaries of Westminster 
is, 
N.S. Vou. I1.—Vor. XXI. 3P 
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This important section of ‘‘ The great Metropolis,” included in 
1801 a population of 153,996 persons, to which were added in thirty 
years nearly 50,000 souls, the population being in 1831, 202,460. 

We now proceed to lay before our readers the ecclesiastical 
provision which exists for this numerous and influential population. 


Parish Churches. 
Population. Acco ; 
St. Anne,Scho - - R. 15,000 R. Macleod D.D. - 1430 
St. Clement Danes - - R. 15,442 W. Gurney, M.A. - = - 4350 
St. George, Hanover-square R. 58,209 Dean of Carlisle, D.D. —- 1500 
St. James, Piccadilly - R. 37,053 J.G.Ward, M.A. - = - 1709 
St. John the Evangelist - R. 22,648 J. Jennings, M.A. - = - 2000 
St. Margaret, Westminster - C. 25,529 H.H.Milman, M.A. - — - 1500 
St. Martin in the Fields - V. 23,970 SirH. R. Dukinfield, Bt.M.A. 2000 
St. Mary-le-Strand - - R. 2,462 J.E.Gambier,M.A.- - 250 
St. Paul, Covent-garden - R. 5,634 G.H.BowerB.D.— - - 1200 


206,547 


10 ~*~ Tennison’s Chapel, 
ent-street - e 
11 Broadway, Westminster- St. Margaret - - - - 
12 Grosvenor, South Audley- ? ¥ 
omer é E - y St. George - E. Nepean, M.A. - 950 
13 Hanover, Regent-street - St. George- J.G. Brett - - 1580 
14 St. John Baptist, Savoy - St. Paul - A. Brandram, M.A. 390 
M9 rast ay, —. St. George- A.Cooper,M.A. - 1510 
16 St. Mary, Vincent-square St. John - - - - - 1219 
17 St. Matihew, Spring-gar- ?'s;, Martin G. Tomlinson, M.A. - 360 
18 St. Michael, Burleigh-st. St. Martin- S. Ramsay, M.A. - 934 
19 St. Peter, Pimlico - - St. George- T.Fuller,M.A. ~ 1657 
20 St. Philip, Regent-street- St. James - §S. Repton - - 1500 
21 Berwick-street (building) St.James - = - : - - 1545 


26,610 
500 


St. James - - ~ . 


St. Peter, Abbey Church - 


—_ 


27,110 


This list includes all the, sreviones made by the Established 
I 


Church for the population. There are, however, fifteen proprietary 
chapels, which are the property of private individuals, frequently 
of the officiating clergy themselves, which have been licensed by the 
Bishop of the diocese; in these divine worship is performed under 
arrangements for the protection of the surplice fees of the incumbent, 
and they supply accommodation for the public as under. 
Proprietary Chapels. 
Accommodation. 
1 Belgrave, Belgrave-square St. George - W. Thorpe, D.D. - 1000 
2 Berkley, Berkley-square - St.George - F.B. Wall - - 939 
2 Charlotte, Pimlico - St. George - R.C. Dillon, D.D. - 97% 
4 Curzon, May Fair - St. George - R.S. Sandilands - 864 
5 Duke-street, Storey’s Gate St. Margaret — Barlow - 337 
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Accommodation. 


J. E. Sabin, M.A. - 1080 
W.W. Ellis, M.A. - 1070 

- ~ - - 800 
H. Binney, D.D. - 446 
J.Gibson, M.A. = -: 1200 
T. B. Paget, M.A. 
J. 
r. 


6 Eaton, Eaton-square = - - St. George - 
7 St. George’s, Albemarle-street St. Gomme = 

ary - 
. George - 


8 King’s College Chapel re 
9 Knightsbridge - - - 

10 Lock, Grosvenor-place - - St. George 
11 Long Acre - =: - - St. Martin 
. Davis - é 


12 Queen’s-square, Westminster Margaret 
Perse, Dror Hall, M.A. - 


13 Tavistock, Drury-lane - St. Martin - 
14 Trinity, Conduit Street - . George - 
15 York-street, St. James-square- St. James - 


H. Beamish - 
Hon. A. Cavendish 


We now present a list of the nonconformist places of worship in 
Westminster. 
Independent Chapels. 
Accommodation. 
W. Slatterie - - 502 
FE. A. Dunn - 800 
837 
2048 
900 
200 
268 
700 


1 Adelphi, James-street, Adelphi St. Martin - 
2 Buckingham, Pulace-st. Pimlico St. George - 
3 Chapel-street, Soho - - St.Anne- - J. Robinson 
4 Craven, Marshall-st. Golden-sq St.James - J. Leifchild 
5 Crown-street, Soho - - St. Anne - T. Sharp 

6 Gillingham-street, Pimlico - St. George - Various 

7 Lewisham-street,Westminster - St. Margaret — French 

8 New-court, Carey-street - St. Clement - R. Ainslie 

9 Orange-street, Leicester-square St. Martin - J. P. Dobson 1226 
10 Robert-street, Grosvenor-sq. - St. George - W. B. Leach 774 
11 Shepherd’s-market, May-fair - St. George - F. W. Meadows 383 
12 Smith-street, Westminster - St. John - W. Croker - 120 
13 Trevor, Brompton - - St. Margaret J. Morison, D D. 1114 


' ‘ ' ‘ 


Baptist Chapels. 


1 Clement’s lane, Strand - - St. Clement - W. House 
2 Duchy-place, Strand - - St. Mary H. P. Hinson 
3 Grafton-street, Soho - - St. Anne W. Williams 
4 Mead’s-court, Wardour-street - St. Anne J. Stevens 
5 Romney-street, Westminster - St. John S. Hewlett 
6 Soho, Oxford-street ~ - St. Anne G. Comb 
7 Westbourne-street, Sloane-sq.- St.George - J. Stenson 


Presbyterian Chapels. 
1 Crown-Court, Covent-garden, : 
(Church of Scotland) oe St. Paul - J. Cumming, M.A, 
2 Oxendon-st. Haymarket, U.A.S. St. Martin - T. Archer - 
3 Swallow-street, Piccadilly, (Ch. ~~ 
- 4St. 


of Scotland) - . - Dr. Brown 4 


Unitarian Chapel. 


1 Essex-street, Strand - - St. Clement - T. Madge 
3 P2 
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Friends’ Meeting House. 





1 Peter’s-court, St. Martin’s-lane - St. Martin - = is. ae oa 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapels. 
1 Peter-street Wardour-street - St. James - Various - = 432 
2 Ranelagh-road, Thames Bank - St. George - Ditto ~) ie 
3 Romney-terrace, Westminster - St.John - Ditto * nae 
1377 
Catholic Chapels. bt 
1 St. Mary's Romney-terrace, Ys. John - A.Magee - 40 
2 & Patrick’s, Sutton-st.Soho - se. Anne - E. Norris - - 650 
. ag tan St. James - W. Wilds - « FOO 
1890 
Jews’ Synagogues. aF 
1 St. Tae ml agents Ist. Sees os ; «om 
2 Maiden-lane, Covent-garden_ - St.Paul - - - += = 150 
620 
Miscellaneous. 
1 Blue Anchor-yard, Westminster St.Margaret- - - - = 102 
2 Rochester-row, Westminster, st Joh 2 2 F a 260 
(Irvi ng’s Connexion) — 
3 White Horse-yard, peat 
Westminster - sr. Margaret - - . >: i 
542 
Foreign Churches. 
1 Little Dean-street, Soho, (Le 2 Us A - 150 
Quarre—French Protestants) § ~” _—- . Y r 
2 Savoy, Strand,(German Luth.) St.Paul - Dr. Steinkopf- - 716 
866 
The total of nonconformist places will be as under. ce 
Nonconformist Churches. | 
Places. Sittings. % 
Independent - - - - = -a = ¥: - - 9,872 € 
re ; 
Presbyterian - - - © - «= 8 = -¢ «©. = 1,920 
Unitarian - - - “ ° + a a " . - 534 
Friends - . * - e ey Tr rn ‘ - 368 
Wesleyan Methodist - - a a B= « helio’ EB 
Catholic - - - -- - - «ss «= «eee ; 
Jews - - - - - “ es Oe ‘ . - 620 2 
Miscellaneous - - - - . a - ~ - 542 F 
Foreign Churches - dred aie & = ~-S - 866 : 
38 21,119 ; 


XUM 
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The Summary then will be :— 





Places. Sittings. 

Established Churches - - - - - 22 - - - - 27,110 
Voluntary Epi: lianChurches- - -15 - - - = 12,558 
Nonconforming Churches - - - -38 - - - - 21,119 
75 60,787 





The first circumstance that attracts our notice in this summary, 
is the melancholy disproportion between the extent of the population 
and the means of religious instruction. For such a population there 
should be church oan chapel room for 101,230 persons, while the 
existing accommodation does not provide for 61,000, leaving 40,000 
persons without the means of public worship in any form ! 

The whole population of Nottingham does not greatly exceed this 
number, but in that town there are five churches and more than 
twenty nonconformist chapels, and what would England say, if that 
populous place were without one house of prayer—one spot to which 
Its guilty inhabitants could resort to hear of the mercy of ‘* God their 
maker?” No friend of his country therefore can contemplate such a 
destitution in one section of this metropolis, and that too the seat of 
law, legislation, and royalty, without the most lively solicitude and 
strenuous effort to employ every /awful means to supply this de- 
plorable destitution ! 

It will probably be said, Here is a fine illustration of the efficienc 
of the voluntary principle! and our sober reply is, Yes, in tru 
here is. Let us, pias remark, that if that principle is to be 
tried at Westminster, the question does not lie between Episcopalians 
and Nonconformists, but between the endowments of the State and 
the free contributions of the people. Here, then, are 





15 Voluntary Episcopalian chapels . . . 12,558 
38 Voluntary Wensatiinasbe chapels. . . 21,119 
53 Places Sittings 33,677 


while the State endowment system only supplies 
22 churches, with 27,110 sittings. 


So that the voluntary system provides, in royal Westminster itselt, 
6500 more sittings for the people than the established system has 

3 and without that system, which is at this moment both 
abused and invoked, ridiculed and employed by the same indivi- 
duals, the city of Westminster would have 74,000 inhabitants with- 
out the means of public worship! 

May we be permitted in our turn to observe, What a fine illustration 
of the inefficiency of the endowment system is here ! For however the 
advocates of cathedral and collegiate establishments may now maintain 

prebendal stalls are for the reward of clergymen who have done 
public service for the church, distinct from the duties of the pastoral 
care, or for the accommodation of those men of learning and genius, 
who require the opportunities of literary leisure to pursue undisturbed 
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their theological or critical studies, yet ‘‘ it was not so from the be- 
ginning.” The word Cathedral comes from the Greek kaecpa, a 
chair, because there the Bishop and his clergy resided, and from 
thence, if it were necessary, the clergy were sent forth to preach 
and baptize in the remoter parts of the diocese, to which their ¢a- 
thedral was in fact the parish church. Now here is the collegiate 
church of St. Peter, with a Dean and twelve Prebendaries, be. 
sides six Minor Canons, nineteen clergymen, receiving a net an- 
nual income of £19,000, and a mighty population, growing up 
at their very door, for whose instruction the Abbey was established, 
and preserved, and what have they attempted to overtake the moral 
wastes that have so rapidly spread around them? As a collegiate 
body, they have neither attempted nor effected any good service 
for those untaught myriads. There is no elasticity in that system; 
it is iron-bound by secular interests ; and the people may continue 
ignorant and unblessed from generation to generation, before this 
ecclesiastical corporation will make one effort for their spiritual 
instruction, beyond the frigid services of its own deserted choir. 
But its days are suatbered ; and we must turn from what ought 
to have been done, to enquire what can be done now? Westminster 
needs at least thirty spacious churches and chapels to meet its 
urgent wants. Doubtless some part of the ample funds raised by 
the energetic and zealous efforts of the Bishop of London will be 
spent in the erection of several. Forcible appeals have been made with 
great fidelity to the consciences of rich and noble members of the 
Established Church, who derive vast wealth from their metropolitan 
rent-rolls. As a specimen of such plain dealing, which is certainly 
a new thing in the Church of England, we transcribe the following 
passage from the British Magazine, respecting the duty of the Mar- 
quis of Westminster. His Lordship, as a serious, thoughtful man, 
should ponder the appeal, although he may think that he has cause 
to be piqued by its personality. 

‘¢ Lord Westminster tells us, in a long speech on church reform, last 
week, that he has been thinking for a long time about the church, 
and that it can be neither safe nor efficient without reform. What 
has Lord Westminster, with his enormous means, and most peculiarly 
awful responsibilities, ever done, on the ground which we are here 
treating, to make the church efficient? Half London is his, and 
called after his name. He is deriving from this territory, bristling 
with human souls, a revenue beyond the dreams of Croesus. To 
create that revenue, to build the very houses which return it, a vast 
population of workmen, and their dependants, and families, has been 
created; and the constant wants of the rich inhabitants of his pa 
laces are supplied by another population, created and called into exis- 
tence for that purpose. But where are the free churches for this 
population which Lord Westminster has built? Where are the 
means which he has provided for keeping his thousands of workmen 
(for virtually they are his) from utter heathenism and degradation, 
or for checking the moral pestilence which such a population, without 
the means of grace, must propagate? How many free churches has 
he built in London? Has he built one? Do not let him imagine, 
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that they who thus address him wish him to lose one farthing of his 
vast rent-roll, or to give one farthing of it to the clergy. Let him, 
for conscience’ sake only, build churches for the population called 
into existence anne, him; let him endow them with the smallest 
pittance which even he would allow to the clergy, or not endow them 
at all; and then let him be assured, that not only shall he receive the 
ardent and sincere thanks of all true churchmen, but that they will 
feel that his calls for church reform have all the claim to attention 
which real sacrifices, on his own part, can give them.”* 

But is this work to be left exclusively in the hands of the Esta- 
blished Church! Are there not of those forty thousand persons, multi- 
tudes who would gladly hear “ the certain sound” of the gospel faith- 
fully given by dissenting ministers? It has been often tauntingly said, 
that Westminster is not the soil for nonconformity, and yet it provides 
one third of all the church accommodation its citizens possess! The 
attempts that have been made to plant it at Trevor Chapel, Robert 
Street Chapel, and Craven Chapel, within a few years, have not been 
failures, for under the enlightened and faithful ministrations of a 
Morison, a Leach, and a Leifchild, it has grown exceedingly. 

Let then the liberal friends of our Congregational churches sustain 
the efforts of The Chapel Building Fund, to obtain new places of 
worship in the city of Westminster. We know that not only will ‘ the 
common people hear us gladly,” but that there are persons of rank, 
fortune, and station who are prepared to attend on the religious ser- 
vices of congregational dissenters. 

Our worthy friends, some of whom have acquired their property 
in Westminster, must be willing to co-operate in a vigorous effort to 
overtake this moral destitution —other denominations will assist, and 
“if Christ be preached, herein we will rejoice, and do rejoice.” 


HEBREW IDYLL, FROM THE SONG OF SONGS. 
C. 2. V. 8—17. 
Hark! ’tis the voice of my beloved that thrills 
Its music on my ear! O’er Judah’s hills, 
He came to meet me in the early dawn, 
Swift as the bounding roe, or agile fawn : 
Behind the fence I heard his eager pace, 
Then through the lattice saw his beaming face ! 


“Dear one, arise!’ his gentle voice did say, 

“ Dear one, arise! no longer here delay, 

The winter's o’er, the rain has pass’d away ; 

The fields are carpeted with lovely flowers, 

The birds make gay with song the hast’ning hours ; 
The turtle’s note re-echoes through the land, 
Laden with ripening figs the fig-trees stand ; 

The fruitful vines their luscious groups display, 
Dear one arise! my fairest, come away ! 

Though safe retreats preserve thy dove-like grace, 
And hide from vulgar gaze thy lovely face ; 

Yet let me see thee, hear thy well known voice, 
And with the sight and sound my heart rejoice.”’ 





* British Mag. vol. viii.. pp. 580, 581. 








Hebrew Idyll, 
"Twas thus he spoke, bade his companions tend 
The blooming vines, the prowling foxes rend, 
My soul’s beloved one! ever I am thine, 

And he has said that I may call him mine ; 

A thousand beauties follow in his train, 

Like lilies blooming on the verdant plain. 
Return! return! Ah, leave me not forlorn, 
Till flee the shadows, and breathes forth the morn ; 
Haste to thy home, in thee my soul delights, 
Swift as the hart that flies o’er Bether’s heights ! 


This specimen of Hebrew song is called an idyll, because I do 
not view the book from which it 1s selected as one connected poem, 
but as a collection of odes, having no mutual relation but that which 
a common subject — It answers, therefore, as a whole, in 
my judgment, to the dzvan of the orientals, a term which they apply 
to a number of short poetical effusions; while each separate part 
corresponds, according to its length, with the Gazel, he or 


Persian ode, or with the Kessideh, yy,23 or elegy. This opinion 


has been held substantially by the Italian translator Melesegenio, 
Eichhorn, Bauer, Jahn, Dr. Mason Good, and Mr. Fry. It 
prevailed also among the ancients: hence the appellation Cantica 
Salomonis, given to the book by the Latins, and the title in the 
Chaldee paraphrase, ‘‘The Songs and Hymns which Solomon the 
prophet, the King of Israel, uttered in the spirit of prophecy before 
the Lord.” 

The idyll is altogether pastoral: it celebrates the beautiful scenery 
of the spring, the attachment of two individuals to each other, and 
their meeting in that season of nature’s gaiety and loveliness. I see 
no more reason for the spiritual interpretation which Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Fry, and others give it, than for its application to the revival 
of letters, the termination of feudalism, or any other gratifying cir- 
cumstance in civil or political life. 


1. Swift as the bounding roe or agile fawn. 


Dr. Mason Good has a long and learned note, illustrative of the 
admiration in which the orientals hold these animals, particularly 
the (Jr gazelle, which is undoubtedly meant by the Hebrew ‘2. 


All eastern poetry abounds with references to the brilliance of their 
eyes, the gracefulness of their shape, and the swiftness of their 
movements. The allusion is not uncommon in scripture; thus 
Asahel is said to have been ‘‘light of foot as a wild roe,” 2 Sam. 
ii. 18; and the prophet declares, ‘he will make my feet like hind’s 
feet.” Hab. iii. 19. Mr. Lane, in his recent valuable work on the 
Modern Egyptians, tells us, that the Mohammedans are fond of 
alluding to their prophet in their festivals, as the object of their love 
and praise, by comparing him to one of these beautiful creatures. He 
gives the following extract from oue of their odes sung at Zikrs:— 


‘* O gazelle, from among the gazelles of El-Yemen ! 

I am thy slave without cost ; 

O thou small of age and fresh of skin ! 

O thou who art scarce past the time of drinking milk ! 
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2. Behind the fence I heard his eager pace. 


wono, “ parietem nostrum,”—Montani et Pagnini. This word, 
which is rendered “fence” in our version, is supposed by Mr. 
Harmer to mean the green wall of a chiosk, or eastern arbour. It 
is thus described by Lady Mary Wortley Montague: “In the 
midst of the garden is the chiosk, that is, a large room commonly 
beautified with a fine fountain in the midst of it. It is raised nine 
or ten steps, and enclosed with gilded lattices, round which vines, 
jessamines, and honeysuckles make a sort of green wall.” 


3. Then through the lattice saw his beaming face. 


Dr. Hodgson remarks, that the word yy3, signifies ‘‘ to sparkle,” 
and expresses a great deal more than ‘‘shewing himself,” as it 
stands in our version. He therefore translates “sparkling at the 
lattice.” May it, however, be conjectured, that the allusion to the 

lie is still kept up, and that the lustrous eye of the animal 
is referred to? among the Turks, ahu-chesm, ‘ roe-eyed,” or 
“fawn-eyed,” is a highly complimentary epithet. In the Turkish 
love-song, which Lady Montague met with during her tour in the 
east, the expression occurs, ‘“‘ Ah Sultana! stag-eyed, ahu-chesm, 
an angel among angels.” The figure abounds throughout the poetry 
of Persia and Arabia, as well as that of the Hindus. Thus in the 
Gitagovindé, or Songs of Jayadéva, a production which bears 9 
remarkable affinity to the Song of Solomon, we read, ‘“‘The fawn- 
eyed Radha gazed on the bright face of Crishna”—* The antelopes 
of thine eyes may sport at pleasure.” 
_ The meeting described in the poem, of two attached individuals, 
in the early dawn, amid rural scenery, reminds one of a passage in 
Milton’s L’ Allegro. 


* To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the sweet-lriar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine.” 


4. The winter’s o'er, the rain has passed away, &c. 


The return of the spring is a subject touched upon by almost every 
oe of every age and nation. The whole of the description in the 

ebrew Idyll is inimitably beautiful: the cessation of the rain, the 
music of the birds, the voice of the turtle, the bloom of the vines, 
the forming fruit of the fig-tree, and the appearance of the flowers, 
present us with a rich and vivid picture of the season. It is not to 
the early part of the eastern spring that the description applies ; the 
winter was not only over, but the rain was gone: the former takes 
place in February, the latter about a month or six weeks later. Hence 
in the eclogue of Lebeid, forming the fourth of the Moallakat, or the 
Seven Arabian poems which were suspended on the temple at 
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Mecca, reference is made to the copious showers which mark the 
opening of the season :— 


“The rainy constellations of spring, have made their hills green and lux- 
uriant ; the drops from the thunder clouds have drenched them with profuse 
as well as with gentle showers : , 

** Showers from every nightly cloud, from every cloud veiling the horizon at 
day-break, and from every evening cloud, responsive with hoarse murmurs,” 


5. The fields are carpeted with lovely flowers, 
The birds make gay with song the hast’ning hours. 


Mr. Harmer conjectures, from the flowers and birds being here 
mentioned together, that there is an allusion to the well-known fable 
of the nightingale being in love with the rose, which runs throu 
all the amorets of the oriental writers. One of the odes of Hafer 
thus commences :— 


ate gad ye Sy 
Vitel ye aly IS type sup 
Roneki ahed shebabest diger bostanra 
Miresed mezhdhéi gul bulbuli kosh-alhanra. 


“The beauty of the age of youth returns again to the meads, 
Joyful tidings from the rose arrive to the nightingale of sweet songs.” 


6. The turtle’s note re-echoes through the land. 


In a letter from the East, dated the first of April, Lady Montague 
speaks of turtles cooing on the cypress-trees in her garden from 
morning till night. 


7. Laden with ripening figs the fig-trees stand. 


The Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Percy, remarks, and Dr. Good 
borrows the note from him, ‘The fig-trees in Judea bear double 
crops, the first of which is ripe in spring. 1°29, signifies the unripe 
fig, crudum immaturum : wn, is properly condivit aromatibus, by 
a metaphor it is applied to fruits, and signifies maturat, seu dul- 
corat, dulces reddit.” In the Vulgate, map is rendered 
which, according to Martinius, are the early or first figs, which are 
easily shaken off by the wind—grossi sunt ficus immature, inha- 
biles ad comedendum, et proprie primitive, que ad pulsum venti 
facile cadunt. Dr. Shaw observes, in his Travels, that the later 
figs, the kermouse, continue in general a long time upon the tree 
before they fall off : whereas the early or spring figs, the duccores, 
drdp as soon as they are ripe. Their Hebrew name alludes to this 
circumstance, »3p, to fail or perish, and also their Greek name, 
according to the LXX. oAvv@ovc, from oAXvut, to fail, perish. Our 
English word fig is often used in somewhat the same sense. 
in Shakespeare— 

“ When Pistol lies, do this, and fig me like 

The bragging Spaniard.”-— Henry IV. 
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8. The fruitfud vines their luscious groups display. 


The Greek, Vulgate, Arabic, and Syriac versions render the 

, the vines in blossom: so does the Spanish version of the 

ews, las vides dencierne dieron olor: so also Lowth, et vine 

florescentes odorem diffundunt : and in the same manner Dr. Booth- 

royd, the vine flowers yield their odour. 1 have followed the trans- 
lation of Dr. Good, Dr. Percy, and Le Clerc. 


9. The blooming vines, the prowling foxes rend. 


Galen, in his book of Aliments, tells us that the hunters in his 
country did not scruple to eat the flesh of foxes, when they were 
n fat with feeding on grapes. Hasselquist, in his travels, ob- 
serves, that the foxes (canis vulpes) are common in Palestine. 
Hence, to picture the desolation of Mount Zion, the prophet re- 
marks, “the foxes run over it.” Lam.v.18. Not only obyw 
“foxes,” but crop crdyw, “little foxes,” are mentioned in the 
original, by which Harmer and others understand, jackals. 


10. Till flee the shadows, and breathes forth the morn. 


Dr. Durell renders until the day be spent, literally, be out of 
breath, observing, that this is the sense is very clear from the next 
clause, for in the absence of the sun there is no shadow. The refe- 
rence, however, does not seem to be to the shadows caused by the 
sun, but to the preceding darkness of the night. Till the day 
breathe is the literal meaning of the original, Syn mpw ty, and 
not till the day be spent ; or, as in our common version, till the day 
break. The Vulgate accurately translates aspiret dies. The meta- 
phor is as correct as it is poetical ; for in hot countries the dawn of 
the day is attended by a refreshing breeze, much more grateful and 
desirable than the return of the light. Our own Milton has the 
same idea, 

“ Sweet is the breath of morn.” 


The beautiful and cheering scenery of the spring has been a fa- 
vourite topic with the poets of ancient and modern times; but the 
Hebrew idyll may vie with their best productions. The classical 
reader will remember the fine passage in Virgil, Georg. lib. 2. 329. 
“ Avia tum resonant,” &c., and in Petrarch, Sonnet 270, ‘‘ Zephiro 
torna, el bel temps rimena,” &c. Still more glowing and radiant is 

e colouring of the orientalists: those who cannot consult the 
originals of the Arabian and Persic writers may see specimens in 
the works of Sir W. Jones, Richardson, Nott, and Hindley. Mr. 
Sharon Turner, in his valuable book, the Sacred History of the 
World, has given an extract from a Turkish ode of Meshihi. 1 
give the whole poem, with the observation, that the more thoronghly 
we become acquainted with the poetry of the Asiatics, their tem- 
perament and manners, the more natural will the imagery, the pas- 
sion, the abrupt transitions, and the personal descriptions of the 
Song of Songs appear. 


3Q2 








Hebren Idyll, Aug. 


“ Dinleh bulbul kissa sen kim gildi eiami behar, §c.” 


“« Thou hearest the tale of the nightingale, that the vernal season approaches, 
The spring has spread a bower of joy in every grove, where the almond tree 
sheds its silver blossoms. Be cheerful; be full of mirth ; for the spring passes 
soon away ; it will not last. 

“ The groves and hills are again adorned with all kinds of flowers ; a pavilion 
of roses, as the seat of pleasure, is raised in the garden. Who knows which of 
us will be alive when the fair season ends? Be cheerful, &c. 

“ The edge of the bower is filled with the light of Ahmed : among the plants 
the fortunate tulips represent his companions. Come, O people of Mohammed, 
this is the season of merriment. Be cheerful, &c. 

“« Again the dew glitters on the leaves of the lily, like the water of a bright 
scymiter. The dew-drops fall through the air on the garden of roses. Listen to 
me, listen to me, if thou desirest to be delighted. Be cheerful, &c. 

“« The roses and tulips are like the bright cheeks of beautiful maidens, in 
whose ears the pearls hang like drops of dew. Deceive not thyself by thinking 
that these charms will have a long duration. Be cheerful, &c. 

‘“* Tulips, roses, and anemonies appear in the gardens: the showers and the 
sunbeams, like sharp lancets, tinge the banks with the colour of blood. Spend 
this day agreeably with thy friends, like a prudent man. Be cheerful, &c. 

‘* The time is passed in which the plants were sick, and the rosebud hung its 
thoughtful head on its bosom. The season comes in which mountains and rocks 
are coloured with tulips. Be cheerful, &c. 

** Each morning the clouds shed gems over thie rose-garden, the breath of the 
gale is full of Tartarian musk. Be not neglectful of thy duty through too great 
a love of the world. Be cheerful, &c. 

“¢ The sweetness of the bower has made the air so fragrant, that the dew, 
before it falls, is changed into rose-water. The sky spreads a pavilion of bright 
clouds over the garden. Be cheerful, &c. 

“ Whoever thou art, know that the black gusts of autumn had seized the 
garden; but the King of the world again appeared dispensing justice to all; in 
his reign the happy cup-bearer desired and obtained the flowing wine. Be 
cheerful, &c, 

“« By these strains I hoped to celebrate this delightful valley ; may they bea 
memorial to its inhabitants, and remind them of this assembly, and these fair 
ones! Thou art a nightingale with a sweet voice, O Meshihi, when thou walkest 
with the maidens, whose cheeks are like roses. 

“ Be cheerful; be full of mirth ; for the spring passes soon away ; it will 
not last.” 


This is certainly a very beautiful and pleasing production of the 
eastern muse. A grave christian father of the fourth century, of 
high poetic genius, introduced the same subject.into his pulpit. On 
Easter Sunday, April 16th, 383, Gregory Nazianzen preached in 
the church of St. Mamas, near Nazianzum. In the roration, he 
descanted upon the Cappadocian spring, then displaying its full 
luxuriance around him. I translate the passage with only a few 
unimportant omissions, divesting it as much as possible of the extra- 
vagance and tumour which ne | the style of the Asiatic Greeks. 

“+ Now let us proceed, in harmony with the season, to celebrate the 
festival. Nature’s movements are in unison with our festivity— 
she partakes in common of our joy. See the appearance of 
The queen of the seasons (Spring) displays her attractions to 
queen of days (Easter), and presents from her rich storehouse the 
most beautcous and the most delightful productions. More cloud- 
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Jess than ever is the canopy of heaven: more lofty is the sun in his 
course, and more golden his beams appear : se ey is the circle of 
the moon, and purer the chorus of the stars. Now more peacefully 
the waves murmur on the shore: the tempest is stilled: gentle are 
the whispers of the wind : genial is the earth to the aewaqge fire 
and grateful are the flowers to the eye of the beholder. elivered 
from the tyranny of winter, the fountains flow with more limpid 
waters: the rivers roll with broader streams: the blossoms array 
the plants in gay attire: the meadow sends up a sweet perfume: the 
cattle feed on the herbage, and the lambs play on the blooming plain. 
Now the husbandman makes ready his instruments of tillage, and 
lifting his eye to heaven, craves the blessing of Him, who com- 
manded the herbs and plants to flourish. Cheerfully he leads his 
oxen to the yoke: g vee he cuts the fruitful furrow, his counte- 
nance beaming with hope. The shepherd and the herdsman take 
their tuneful reeds, and meditate some rural strain, while with the 
spring they revel in the grotto or the grove. With a silent adora- 
tion, each inanimate portion of the creation, hymns and glorifies 
its Creator; and God, from whom I have received the power of 
melody, by me is praised for his works, and thus their hymn my 
hymn becomes.” 


The voice of my beloved !— 

Lo! he came leaping upon the mountains, 
Bounding over the hills! 

My beloved is like the gazelle, 

Or the fawn of the deer. 

Lo! he stood behind our wall, 

Looking in through the windows, 

Showing himself at the lattice ! 


My beloved spake and said unto me— 

“ Arise! my love! 
My fair one! and come away. 
For lo! the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone: 
The flowers appear on the earth ; 
The time of the singing-birds is come ; 
And the turtle’s voice is heard in our land. 
The fig-tree sweeteneth her green figs ; 
And the vine’s tender grapes yield a fragrance. 
Arise my love! 
My fair one! and come away. 


My dove! (thou art) in the clefts of the rock, 
In the hiding-place of the precipice, 
(Yet) let me see thy countenance, 
t me hear thy voice; 
For sweet is thy voice, 
And thy countenance is lovely. 


To his companions. 
Go eatch for us the foxes, 
The little foxes that destroy the vines, 
For our vines have tender grapes.” 
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My beloved is mine, and I am his, 
He feedeth among the lilies. 
Till the day shall breathe, and the shades be fled, 
Return my beloved ! 
Like the gazelle, 
Or the fawn of the deer, 
On the mountains of Bether. 
Northampton. T. M. 


THE FORMATION OF GOOD HABITS RECOMMENDED TO 
STUDENTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


[The following address, by the Rev. J. Wadsworth of Clitheroe, was delivered to 
the Students of Airedale College, Yorkshire, June 20, 1838, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Constituents, by whom it was unanimously recommended to 
be forwarded for insertion in the Congregational Sagniine | 


EnGaGep as you are in preparing for a high and holy vocation, 
you cannot but wish to avail yourselves of every assistance. Any 
advice, offered with kindness, will doubtless be received with can- 
dour. To give you profitable counsel, is the desire of him who pre- 
sumes to address you; and he hopes that his subject at least, how- 
ever imperfectly treated, will be deemed worthy of attention. But 
alas, he is constrained to acknowledge, that he must be guided 
through the whole of his discourse, rather by a perception of what 
is desirable, than by a consciousness of attainment. 

Without further preamble, permit me to remind you, that there 
are two objects which, as candidates for the ministry, it is necessary 
you should keep in view—the acquisition of knowledge, and the for- 
mation of habits. I need not insist on the former ; it is that which 
you now regard as your — business. And no doubt you feel 
an insatiable desire of intellectual attainments, which urges you on 
in the prosecution of your studies, and not only in a measure prevents 
weariness, but makes even labour pleasant. Or if, through infirmity, 
application is sometimes felt to be irksome, if the powers of nature 
frequently seek relaxation and repose, the sense of duty, combining 
with the wish to know, incites you to new and vigorous efforts, 
which bring their own reward. In fact, the more you drink from 
the fountains of knowledge, the more you thirst for fresh libations. 
This is doubtless as it should be ; for curiosity, though it requires to 
be controlled, ought still to be cherished and kept alive. A variety 
of mental acquisitions, especially in these times, when information Is 
so generally diffused, is not only desirable for a christian minister, 
but in many cases necessary to qualify him for the station he is called 
to occupy. Whatever studies may invigorate the mind, improve the 
powers of discrimination and of thought, or furnish materials for the 
illustration and enforcement of divine truth, are worthy, in some 
measure, to be pursued. Knowledge is power—a power which, in 
fulfilling the sacred office, you will be called to apply—a power that 
must be used with zeal and discretion, both to cast down and to 
build up, to subvert error and to defend truth, to convince the 
unbelieving and to edify the faithful, to move the springs of human 
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action and rouse mankind to a sense of their duty. And now is the 
time to lay a good foundation. Be anxious to attain a proficiency 
correspondent to your means and opportunities. In languages, 
literature, and science, in biblical learning and christian theology, 
endeavour to make the greatest possible progress. And after you 
remove from this Institution, where privileges so valuable are en- 
joyed, not only be careful to retain and apply your acquisitions, but 
h ur, as other duties will permit, to increase them by well directed 
study. 
But it is not the pursuit of knowledge merely, to which I would 
direct your attention: my design was to address you on the forma- 
tion of habit—the habit, in particular, of diligence in the right ap- 
plication of your powers. This is my principal theme. And it is 
one whose importance demands for it no slight consideration. To 
enter, however, into any metaphysical disquisition on the subject, 
even were that a more hopeful task, would be irrelevant and im- 
proper. Suffice it to say, our nature is so constituted, that when 
we often perform the same thing, or think and act in a particular 
manner, we acquire an aptness and a tendency to do the like in 
future. It becomes easy and natural to pursue a course we are 
used to, and proportionably difficult to change it for another. 
In short, custom produces habit ; and habit, when once formed, is 
not quickly conquered or destroyed. This law of our nature, like 
every other instance of divine ordination, will, if duly considered, 
appear to indicate both wisdom and benevolence. If we only enter 
on the right path, it tends to make our perseverance therein easy, 
pleasant, and sure: if not, though it operates unfavourably, we have 
no reason to complain, since the evil is owing to our own perverse- 
ness, in abusing that which was intended for good. But however 
we may account for it, habits are inevitably formed ; and being 
chiefly formed in early life, they make us, in most respects, what 
we are likely to remain. Paley, therefore, when he says that man, 
—s character, which constitutes the man,) is a bundle of 
ts, seems not to be far from the truth. For in what does 
character consist, but in certain dispositions of mind, certain species 
of thought and feeling, with certain modes of action and behaviour, 
which have by indulgence become habitual ? and when once it has 
fully assumed its shape, its features, and complexion, how seldom is 
it materially changed ! most commonly, in its essential properties, 
it adheres to a man through life, remains with him after death, and 
decides his eternal destiny. It renders him amiable or odious, 
table or doatenptible, useful or injurious in this world; 
ul, what is infinitely more, it prepares him for happiness or 
Misery unutterable, through the adbeast duration of his being. 


_ From these statements what shall we infer? do they not evidently 
involve principles of great practical consequence? What can be 
more important, to mankind in general, and to you in particular, 
than the formation of habits? on this depends your weal or wo, your 
respectability as men, your character and comfort as Christians, 
your acceptance and usefulness as ministers of the gospel. And in 
thus appealing to you on the subject, there is the more reason to 
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hope for success, because you are young ; the ductility and plianey 
of youth have not yet given place to the greater rigidity, that per- 
vades the intellectual and moral system in later years. Those who 
have reached the meridian of life, or descended some degrees in its 
decline, would, in all probability, derive little profit from my 
address. Yours is an important period of life. It is, in some 
respects, peculiarly favourable to the formation of good habits. 
In earlier youth, though the mind is then susceptible, we expect less 
exercise of reflection and self-control. At your age, and in your 
circumstances, there are many things in your favour: mental sus- 
ceptibility is not much impaired; thought, and feeling, and conduct 
are still capable of being modified ; and at the same time, the powers 
of reason and reflection are so developed, that more may be hoped 
from you in the way of self-government. Having arrived at some 
maturity of understanding, you are enabled to perceive, and to 
estimate the importance of the truth, that with all the advantages of 
wise and able tuition, your education, both intellectual and moral, 
depends greatly on yourselves. Above all, yon have felt the power 
of religious conviction, and the fervour of devout aspirations after 
all that is holy and excellent: yon have, as we trust, experienced 
that new birth, that commencement of a divine and spiritual life, 
which, by the peculiar views, desires, and hopes which it developes, 
leads you to the cultivation of christian virtues, and the pursuit of 
noble attainments. For these reasons, a high expectation is enter- 
tained, that, availing yourselves of faithful and judicious guidance, 
you will assiduously labour to confirm those habits, which will 
be most conducive to your credit and usefulness, both as Christians 
and as ministers. 

Allow me then to pass on from these generalities, and offer a few 
more particular suggestions. It is not my intention, however, 
to dwell on minor topics. Much might be said on personal decorum, 
on propriety of behaviour, on pulpit elocution and action. But on 
these and such like matters, I pretend not to give advice: only it 
may be hinted, in the language of Lord Bacon, that ‘ since custom 
is the principal magistrate of man’s life, men should endeavour by 
all means to obtain good customs.”. What I now propose 1s, to 
recommend the habit of mental activity, of benevolent exertion, and 
of fervent piety—topics which I introduce with the pre-intimation, 
that the counsel I would offer respecting them, is not merely 
applicable in your present situation, but will also, and perhaps more 
especially, demand your observance after removing from college. 

In the first place, let me recommend to you mental activity. | 
mean that activity which implies resolve, which consists in the pur- 
suit of knowledge and the well regulated exercise of thought. Should 
you have time at your command, without feeling any strong impuls 
to labour, there may be danger of your sinking ipto sloth. And if 
this he much indulged, if listless inaction or intellectual Maire 
be long continued, it will probably become an inveterate habit, wh 
will never afterwards be conquered. Such a state of mind would 
be disgraceful and unhappy; for in every calling, diligence 
reqnired, and idleness is attended with a curse. As the apostle 
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exhorted Timothy to read and to meditate, so it is necessary that 
all who would succeed in the christian ministry should attend to the 
same admonition. 

Let not your studies then be slight and superficial. Dig in the 
mines of knowledge, where your mental powers may have healthful 
exercise, and your memories be enriched with valuable treasures. 
Accustom yourselves to.read, with care and attention, those books 
which afford the most solid instruction, which abound with manly 
thought, which give clear, enlarged, comprehensive views, entering 
fully into the subjects on which they treat. It is not meant to con- 
vey the idea, that lighter kinds of reading are to be altogether 
prohibited. The mind will sometimes require relaxation; and 
a minister may be allowed to use some means for improving his 
imagination and taste. It may also be expedient for him to know 
something of certain literary productions which he ought not entirely 
to approve or commend. But he who, fascinated by works of 
unsanctified genius, allows them to occupy a large portion of his 
time, cannot be very fit for sacred duties, but has reason to beware, 
lest his doom be that of the unprofitable servant. Nevertheless, as 
the bee wanders far, gathers honey from every flower, and thus con- 
stantly adds to her store; so the judicious reader may occasionally 
make excursions in the fields of elegant and tasteful literature, and 
collect some useful ideas in his recreative rambles. 

But to return. It is required that you should study for your 
improvement and usefulness. And in order to this, as was pre- 
viously intimated, there must be well regulated, persevering ap- 
plication. One thing of great importance is, a habit of commanding 
attention, whether in reading the compositions of others, or in think- 
ing upon any subject for ourselves. Let the mind also be ac- 
customed to distinguish, to exercise its own judgment, to arrange its 
thoughts in proper order, and to clothe them in appropriate language, 
that they may be easily remembered and communicated. Always 
endeavour to gain clear, correct, and comprehensive views ; -and in 
studying any subject of importance, labour to understand it in its 
whole extent, and in its principal relations and bearings. In short, 
bring all your mental energies into action, both in the work of 
acquiring knowledge, and of imparting it to others. To prevent 
your meditations, and especially your public discourses, from being 
too abstract and uninteresting, let the power of imagination, under 
the guidance of judgment, have its proper scope. This faculty, 
however, must be used with sobriety; not to obscure or violate 
truth, but to illustrate and enforce it; not to accumulate worthless 
ornaments, but to furnish appropriate images and allusions, such as 
may combine utility with beauty, and render your compositions at 
once more luminous, more attractive, and more lively. Thus 
habituate yourselves to think—to think clearly, vigorously, me- 

ally, yet not entirely without attention to the clothing and 
embellishment of thought. 

Secondly, permit me to recommend to you benevolent exertion. 
This is your duty as Christians ; and it will especially be required of 
oe ministers of the gospel. Remember, you are called to follow 
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the Redeemer, who went about doing good, and who gave his life 
aransom for us. And here allow me to observe, that though you are 
urged to diligence in study, yet in future years, when you have 
settled in the ministry, even this must be kept within limits, and 
tnust often give place to other occupations. Lord Bacon says, * to 
— too much time in study is sloth :” and he speaks truly ; for in 

at case, other duties are neglected, through self-indulgence or want 
of despatch. When we glance at the constitution of our nature, and 
the circumstances in which we are placed, we perceive that the 
Creator has designed us, not for contemplation only, but for action, 
And you in particular, will be expected, not to spend all your days 
in retirement, but often to come forth from your loved seclusion, as 
the servants of Christ and the friends of your species, prepared for 
every good word and work. 

One way in which you may be useful, is by your conversation. 
It is true, that in the ordinary intercourse of society, religious topies 
cannot always be introduced. Yet occasions may often occur, when 
remarks of a salutary tendency, or mild reasonings on a sacred sub- 
ject, are quite opportune and proper. Besides, even in common 
discourse, many things may be said by the wise, that are calculated 
to promote good —- to abate vulgar prejudices, aud to impart 
correct sentiments. ere Christians, and especially ministers, ever 
in the habit of guarding their lips; of uniting innocent cheerfulness 
with gravity, wisdom, and truth; of taking every opportunity to 
speak a word in season, and to utter something for the cause of 
piety and virtue; no doubt, in this way, much good might be done, 
as well by showing consistency of character as by diffusing more 
widely the influence of right principles. Constantly aim then, not 
merely to preserve innocence, but if possible to benefit those you 
converse with. Endeavour, in all places and companies, to perform 
the part of a christian minister, and to leave behind you an impres- 
sion favourable to religion. ‘‘ Let no corrupt communication pro- 
ceed out of your mouth, but that which is good to the use of edifying, 
that it may minister grace unto the hearers.” 

There are other means of usefulness, which, in entering on the 
ministry, you should be prepared to adopt. One whose office is to 
labour for the salvation of souls, may be expected, not only to study 
and preach, but to be ready for every good work. He ought to 
ook around him on the circumstances and wants of his fellow 
creatures ; and if it lies in his power, without neglecting his proper 
vocation, to contrive and execute any plan of benevolence, let him 
be willing to exert himself at the call of duty. But remember, while 
zeal is his prompter, prudence must be his guide. He must not only 
have a right intention, but be careful to act wisely, soberly, con- 
sistently, Test “his good be evil spoken of.” There are sev 
common and unexceptionable means of usefulness, which, when 
practicable, should never be neglected ; such as dispersing tracts, 
recommending and circulating books, supporting benevolent instil 
tions, or befriending the poor and distressed. ; 

‘But if, as you have ability and opportunity, you should aim # 
‘doing good in such ways as these, how much more in fulfilling the 
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duties of the ministry. Other labours will be occasional and 
subordinate ; these will be your constant, your chief employ. Let 
them not be slightly performed. Always exert your mental energies 
with a desire to benefit souls. Be ever ready to warn and admonish, 
to instruct and comfort, both in private and in public. Habituate 
lves carefully to study your discourses, with a view to the 
iritual advantage of those who may hear them. Abhor all foppery, 
fi pancy, vanity, and affectation in the pelpit, and direct your 
dots to the great object of making known the truth, and impressin 
it on the heart. Preach not yourselves, but Jesus Christ; ej 
labour as those that aim to enlighten the understanding, to awaken 
the conscience, to convert men to God, to lead them on in the way 
of holiness, to raise their affections from earth to heaven, to inspire 
them with an ardent desire of the glory to be revealed. Accustom 
yourselves also to wrestle with God in prayer, for the success of your 
exertions, and the salvation of souls. 

Finally, 1 would especially recommend to you fervent piety. We 
are fully aware, indeed, that both the origin and growth of piety 
depend on divine influence. But that influence follows the order of 
means ; and a habit of devotion must be cultivated, like other habits, 
by frequent, constant, persevering practice. It is necessary to the 
attainment of spiritual excellence, that the greatest diligence should 
be united with the most humble and entire dependence. 

Piety, you are aware, though the last topic introduced, is yet, in 
importance, the first and the chief. It is this that gives to character 
its genuine excellence, and to all other attainments their principal 
value. From this must arise your purest motives, your best reso- 
lutions and designs, your firmest support and sweetest solace. Seek 
then, above all Slew to be deeply imbued with the spirit of faith 
and devotion: it will rectify your taste; it will refine and exalt 
your sentiments ; it will animate and guide you in your private 
and public labours; it will give power and unction to your 
preaching, as well as beauty, consistency, and uniformity to 
wad character. In short, whatever importance is attached to 

ing and study, or however necessary they are justly deemed 
as qualifications for the sacred office, it must still be admitted, and 
cannot be too strongly maintained, that fervent piety is the very life 
and soul of an efficient ministry. In proportion as this is wanting, 
what can be expected but unfaithfulness to God, and to the souls that 
may be committed to your charge? Duties will be neglected, or 
indifferently performed ; and the field you should have cultivated 
will probably present a scene of sterility, which others, if not your- 
selves, will behold with a sigh. On the contrary, if you be eminently 
spiritual and devout, it may be expected that your work, instead of 
being a task, will be a pleasure, and that your efforts will not be in 
vain. God will be with you: his grace will support you; his smile 
will cheer your spirit ; and his blessing, in all probability, will make 
your labours fruitful. 
It is necessary, then, that in a minister of the gospel, fervent 
piety should be habitual. But this cannot be the case without dili- 


gence; or in other words, without much meditation and prayer. 
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And perseverance in these is the more indispensable, as the spirit of 
devotion, even after it has long been cultivated, is ever liable to 
suffer from the adverse influences to which it is exposed. The seed 
of the divine life may have taken root ; the habit of piety may have 
been formed, and brought to some maturity, yet, after all, it is not to 
be neglected for a sage day, but requires to be continually guarded 
and strengthened. And by what means? It must be guarded by 
vigilance, and strengthened by frequent intercourse with God. Be 
lowly minded; keep your hearts with all diligence; confidently 
rely on the mediation of Christ; and live by faith in the promises of 
the gospel. Endeavour to maintain a devout, reverential, humble 
regard to the Divine Being on all occasions. Be often at a throne 
of grace ; and never trifle there, nor indulge in cold formality, but 
pour out your heart in supplication and prayer. Surely, if in any 
case whatever, the whole ardour of the soul should be excited, it is 
when we approach the Majesty of heaven, to implore the favour we 
have forfeited by sin, and to seek for ourselves and for others, the 
blessings on which life and immortality depend. Our frames, indeed, 
are variable; but the worst can never an excuse for neglect, 
while the best should lead us to the most intimate communion with 
God. ‘* When you find yourself,” says Dr. Buchannan, “ active and 
alert in body and mind, your spirits high, and your understanding 
clear, and capable of great things, then betake yourself to prayer, 
beit noon or night: give to God your best hours.” These hints, my 
young friends, are addressed to you with a special regard to your 
age, that you may be induced to cultivate fervent piety in youth, 
while the spirits are lively, and the heart is warm. It has been well 
observed, that ** an aged Christian will naturally grow in prudence, 
vigilance, usefulness, attention to the course of providence, and sub- 
mission to the will of God, but will seldom attain to greater fervour 
of affection, and life in divine worship, than he had been accustomed 
to from his early years.” 

But it is time to bring my address to a close. I have spoken 
generally on the importance of forming good habits; and have 
pointed out more particularly, though in a very imperfect manner, 
those which ought to be cultivated by a candidate for the christian 
ministry. The subject demands your attention. Now is the time 
for improving and moulding your character. That a right direction 
should be given to the exercise of your powers, whether of thought, 
of feeling, or of action, is of the utmost importance. The habits you 
acquire, during the present period of life, will, in all probability, 
give the colour and complexion to your history in this world, and to 
your destiny in the future. Do you wish to attain respectability— 
to be approved and useful ministers—to exhibit a uniform, consistent, 
exemplary conduct—to have a mind as serene and cheerful as a state 
of imperfection will admit—to live a profitable life, and die a peace- 
ful death, and receive a crown of glory? Then be careful, in your 
early years, to eradicate evil habits, and to cultivate those which are 
recommended by reason, conscience, and scripture. Let no time be 
lost, no effort spared: let the dictates of wisdom prompt you con- 
tinually to the exercise of self-control: let the solemn considerations 
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which have been suggested be kept in remembrance, that they may 
operate on your minds as motives to diligence, in prosecuting the 


‘And now, what more can be said, in the way of direction or in- 
ducement, for the cultivation of good habits? Shall we urge that 
man is a voluntary, accountable agent; that he has some natural 
ability to control his own thoughts, affections, and conduct; and 
that, availing himself of this, he ought and is expected so to govern 
his powers, both mental and corporeal, as to act habitually according 
to rectitude? Yes, these considerations are not to be repudiated, as 
thongh they involved no practical principles, whose truth is unques- 
tionable, and to whose influence we should yield. But alas! we are 
the subjects of depravity; we have a moral indisposition to good, 
which ever tends to counteract the operation of right motives, and to 

rvert the exercise of our natural powers. In our weak, imperfect, 
pewildered state, we must have recourse to the gospel: we must 
derive strength and encouragement through the medium of its pro- 
mises; and, instead of trusting in our own wisdom, we must be 

ided by its precepts in the government of our minds and conduct. 

rayer must be continually offered to the Father of mercies, for that 
help which we have not in ourselves, for the illumination and assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. Thus the great principles of self-control 
must be derived from the Scriptures, and in their practical applica- 
tion our dependence must be placed on divine influence and aid. 
With humble reliance on God, with faith in his promises, and an eye 
to his precepts, you may hope that your endeavours, strenuously 
persevered in, for acquiring good habits, will be crowned with suc- 
cess. . 





REMINISCENCES OF AMERICA. 
No. V.—Provision ror tHe Ministry. 


My object in visiting Boston was to be present at the convention 
and other public meetings, held during election week—a week which 
was set apart by the Pilgrim Fathers on this occasion, or their de- 
scendants, for a convention of the citizens of the state for the election 
of magistrates. As the pastors and other influential Christians come 
to Boston from their distant parishes, so the different religious 
associations take this opportunity to submit to the ministers and 
people their respective claims. Anniversary meetings similar to 
those which had been held at New York were held in this city. 
These finished, I hastened to Concord, where the meeting of the 
New Hampshire Convention of Ministers, &c. supplied me with an 
©pportunity of inquiring a little into the working of the voluntary 
system for the support of the ministers of the gospel in thinly 


rat districts. 
i churches in America hold that it is the duty of every Chris- 
tian not only to secure his own salvation, but to the utmost of his 
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power to bring the same blessing within the reach of others; to 
exert himself for the salvation of the heathen he believes to be 
at once his privilege and his duty ; but that it is not less so to exert 
himself for the conversion of his countrymen, who may be perishing 
for lack of knowledge. 

As there are many districts of America, where the population is 
widely scattered, a settled ministry could scarcely operate in such 
parts. A resolution was accordingly adopted by the American 
Bible Society, at the Annual Meeting, May 1829, to attempt, with 
the co-operation of the auxiliaries, to supply every destitute family 
in the United States with a copy of the Bible in the course of two 
years. Several counties and one entire state had already com- 
pleted this work within their respective bounds, and a general 
disposition was evinced to extend the same through the whole coun- 
try. In very many counties, and in several of the states, this work 
was promptly and thoroughly executed. In other parts it lingered 
for three years, and was never performed with that heocushialh 
which could have been desired ; and in 1833, owing to the de- 
fective manner in which the work had been performed, and the 
_ increase of population, another supply was commenced under 

tter regulations, and without any precise period being fixed for 
its accomplishment. In 1834, the American Tract Society came 
forward with what was called the volume enterprize, in which it was 
proposed to supply the whole accessible population of the country 
with some standard religious work, such as Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress, Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, Wilberforce’s Practical View of 
Christianity, Flavel on Keeping the Heart, Mather’s Essay to do 
Good, &c. Individuals were requested to come forward and 
volunteer themselves as distributors. These go from house to 
honse, offering the volumes for sale at or below cost price, by 
which means 100,000 volumes were sold during the first year of the 
experiment, and 160,000 the second, and in the third year (1836 
and 1837,) upwards of 230,000 volumes. 

Much is also done by the distribution of religious tracts, but 
important as these are found to be, they are but a poor substitute for 
the living teacher, and every where the cry is heard, ‘+ give us men 
to break amongst us the bread of life.” The population of the 
United States is supposed to increase at the rate of about 1000 per 
day, so that to supply the wants of the people, they would require 
to send out at least one additional minister every day in the year, 
over and above what may be found necessary to supply vacancies, 
occasioned by death and otherwise. This they find themselves 
unable to do, but no difficulty is experienced there in raising funds 
to support a zealous and laborious ministry, if such could only be 
provided for the people. The American Home Missionary Society 
employs the principal part of the money cast into its treasury In 

sustaining weak congregations; and having learnt that the greater 
portion of the churches in the state of New Hampshire had received 
aid from the society, I became much interested in what was related 
at the convention, of the progress of the work, and the method 
adopted in granting supplies. 
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A minister, it may be, applies for aid from the society: in reply 
to his application he is informed that no grant can be made to him ; 
but if satisfactory answers be given to several queries contained in 
a schedule with which he is supplied, assistance will be given to the 

ation. The intention of this arrangement is, I presume, to 
prevent the introduction of any thing like —-> or episcopal 
domination, but collateral advantages are found to result from it. 
The feeling of independence on the part of the minister is secured ; 
if there should be any thing like degradation associated with relief 
obtained thus from a society, it falls upon the congregation, not upon 
the minister. 

The power put into the hands of the committee, it must be ap- 
parent, is immense; but I never heard a specific charge of abuse 
preferred. They say to the congregation applying for aid—we 
cannot give you assistance, until you have a settled pastor; choose 
then your own pastor; with that choice we do not interfere, and if 
we be satisfied that he is an active and zealous man, we shall give 
you our aid. 

This done, an application is made; in it may be the following 
terms:—We are only able to raise 200 dollars per annum, but 
400 dollars are required to support our minister. The committee of 
management being satisfied that the appeal deserves their counte- 
nance, offer to make a grant of 200 dollars, on condition that the con- 
gregation raise 50 of it. This of course they endeavour to do, in order 
to secure the 150 dollars, one-fourth of which is remitted quarterly 
upon a schedule properly filled up and attested being transmitted ; in 
this a particular statement is made of the number of services performed 
on the Sabbath and week evenings, the number of Sabbath-scholars, 
and of the number of church members; the number of admissions 
to the church since last return was made, distinguishing those who 
have been admitted by letters of recommendation from other 
churches, from those who have been admitted on profession of faith, 
and several other particulars. 

The society never grants one dollar in advance, ror until the 
returns have been made. ‘The application being made for continued 
assistance at the termination of the year, the committee, if satisfied 
that the congregation still deserves support, offers now to grant 
150 dollars on condition, it may be, that the congregation raise 
30 dollars towards it. The third grant is probably made of 120 
dollars, on condition that the congregation raise 20 dollars of it. 
The people are thus trained gradually to exert themselves, and not un- 

nently, in the fourth year, a letter comes to the secretary of the 
society, stating that they now raise 100 dollars per annum more 
than when they first applied for aid, and that they propose now 
attempting to raise the whole 400 dollars themselves. They exert 
lves, probably succeed, and the following year they may be 
found amongst the supporters of the society, contributing of their 
substance to aid those who are struggling with the difficulties from 
which they themselves have just been delivered. 
~ Those intimately acquainted with the management of the society 
seem to consider that great advantages result from each case being 
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made to rest upon its own merits, and only making a grant for one 
year at a time. The annual revision of each case entails a 

deal of trouble upon those entrusted with the management of the 
society’s affairs, but this they are willing to undertake, and the 
knowledge that the case will come under revision, is found to have 
a very beneficial effect both upon the minister and the people; the 
latter know, that if they do not endeavour to assist themselves, the 
society will not come to their aid; that their minister is under nd 
necessity of remaining with them, as hundreds of vacant churches 
are all calling out for ministers, and that, in most cases, his re 
maining with them, is a proof of the disinterestedness by which he 
is actuated. That the plan might, to a certain extent, be acted upon 
in Britain with very beneficial results, I have no doubt, but it may 
perhaps be necessary to anticipate a remark which, it may be, many 
are prepared to make; viz. that when churches are exerting them- 
selves to the utmost of their power, it is impossible to induce them 
todo more. This is certainly something like a truism; I therefore 
confine myself to America, and observe, that from the gradual and 
constant improvement every where going on, it is difficult to draw a 
comparison betwixt churches in the two countries. And again, if 
a church there continue year after year, without any accession to 
the members, there is reason to fear that it must be in a very un- 
healthy state, and something wrong, either in the minister or the 

ople. 

Th the different states there are auxiliary home missionary societies, 
endeavouring to meet all the cases which occur within the bounds 
of the state, and remitting to the parent society any surplus funds 
which may be found in the treasury, or drawing upon it for aid; as- 
sistance is given without any regard to denominational distinctions. 

The society was organized under its present constitution in May, 
1831; and such is the provision made br the support of religion in 
destitute parts of the country, that for some years the funds have 
been accumulating in the treasurer’s hands. To prevent the con- 
tinuance of whieh they have been under the necessity of looking 
abroad for new channels into which they may direct their benevo- 
lence, and at the anniversary of the society, held during my visit to 
New York, it was resolved that they should look abroad to other lands, 
in which Protestant Christianity is tolerated, and there aid feeble 
churches, not by sending out missionaries, but by supporting native 
ministers, labouring there, a measure which met with the hearty 
approbation of the numerous auxiliaries of the society. I have occa- 
sionally heard some of the leading Presbyterian clergymen and 
Professors of Theology express a wish that the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, 
or some of the most staunch supporters of an establishment, would 
but visit them, and witness the working of the system. The com 
viction of these men is, that such a visit would satisfy the most 
prejudiced, if open to conviction, that never does religion flourish 
so luxuriantly, or spread so extensively, as when left to its own um 
trammelled influence. It would convince them at least that the 
necessary funds conld he raised as readily and much more cheerfully 
without, than by, legal enactments. They would see that there is no 
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lack of money, but of men, and men even an establishment could 
not supply,—at least, such men as are wanted ; an establishment 
could only create a supply by offering such salaries and advantages 
as would induce others than those who now come forward to enter 
the ministry, but even this the American churches could do, were it 
in their opinion advisable. 

The salary given to ministers in large towns varies from 500 
to 3000 dollars, or from £100 to £650; in the country the average 
is, I believe, about £90, a good deal of which is, from the state 
of the country, paid in articles of household consumption. I have 
frequently heard the most ridiculous stories told in England of the 
inconvenience to which ministers may be put by this mode of 
support, but can only say, that I never heard any thing of the 
kind in the United States. It is a practice almost universally pre- 
valent in the country districts, where coin is scarce, but wealth 
abundant. A farmer purposes killing it may be a sheep, but the 
whole of this he cannot consume in his own family, he therefore 
sends round to the neighbouring farmers, and perhaps to the 
minister, to ask if they require any mutton, and he does not 
kill until he can get the whole of the carcase disposed of. In the 
course of the following week, another farmer is lifting his potatoes, 
and he sends round the neighbourhood in a similar way. Accounts 
are regularly kept, and they occasionally meet to balance accounts. 
If then the farmers and landed proprietors thus interchange com- 
modities, the minister, whose heart is in his work, cannot complain, 
if the nature of his station lay him under the necessity of re- 
ceiving his stated income in a similar way. So far from com- 
plsining, in many parts of the country, he knows it is the only way 
in which he can procure supplies for his household. If there be no 
butchers’ shops, he must of necessity apply to some one, or kill 
a sheep for himself; and as for the members forcing their pecu- 
liar commodities or manufactures upon their ministers, I never 
heard of such a thing there; it is more of the nature of an open 
account, the amount of which is deducted from the individual’s 
subscription. That the plan is attended with many inconveniences 
there can be no doubt, but they are inconveniences necessarily arising 
out of the circumstances of the nation. I never heard the incon- 
veniences mentioned, excepting by ministers who had just gone out to 
America, and had not be ain familiar with the different customs 
prevalent in the country. These have left their native land and their 
friends, and have settled among strangers. They left home buoyant 
with hope ; they do not find things as they expected; every thing an- 
noys; they contrast their present troubles with their former enjoyments ; 
present comforts and former sufferings are overlooked, and they 
sigh and exclaim—Oh that it were with us as in months that are 
pe! I have visited such individuals at their parishes in America; 

have listened to their complaints ; I have, since my return, visited 


their former charges, and seeing the difficulties with which their 

Successors are struggling, could scarcely refrain expressing my 

surprise at their weer If ministers in the United States have 
a 


not many luxuries, they 
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ve, at least, abundance of the necessaries 
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and comforts of life. I found it generally the case that the minister 
had a small chaise, or waggon and horse of his own ; that they had 
every appearance of being comfortable in their circumstances, and 
though demanding much less homage, every where received a great 
deal more than in Britain. The gown and bands are almost up- 
known, and the epithet reverend never claimed, but invariably 
bestowed ; and every where a minister, on account of his office, is 
treated with marked respect. In New England it seemed to be 
an understood thing, that any minister might speak on the subject of 
personal religion to any individual with whom he was brought into 
casual contact, at the house of a friend, or an inn, in the s 
coach, or the steam-boat ; nay, it seemed to be expected of him. 
Throughout New England Congregationalism prevails, and 
having been the form of church government once established by 
law, although that law be now abrogated, still it is the prevalent 
polity. But here, as every where throughout the states, ministers 
of every denomination meet with the same attentions, and there is 
no establishment to give superiority, or to justify assumption ; they 
meet as brethren. The term dissenter and seceder are unheard, 
because the thing is unknown. Some of our Scottish brethren, in 
the other states, seem still to endeavour to keep up the recollection 
of by-gone days, by retaining the name by which they were known 
in their native land; but even the seceders have had to conjoin with 
this another appellation. One great wall of separation betwixt 
different denominations is removed, and there is in consequence 
much more ministerial intercourse. I was a little amused with the 
account which an episcopal clergyman gave me of a visit of some 
days which he paid to one of his Baptist brethren. Towards the 
end of the week the Baptist clergyman requested his visitor to 
preach for him on the following Sabbath, to which, free from all 
fetters, his brother at once agreed; but on the Sabbath — 
he thought he could discover in the countenance of his friend 
host that something was troubling him. His anxiety was soon 
relieved by his host informing him, that that day was a Sabbath 
on which they were wont to commemorate the Saviour’s dying love; 
and though he rejoiced to have it in his power to invite him to his 
pulpit, yet not considering him baptized, he could not invite him 
to join them in observing the ordinance of the Supper. ‘ Oh!” 
said his visitor, ‘‘ dont let that distress you; perhaps, you are not 
aware that, being an Episcopalian, I do not consider you ordained, 
and therefore could not receive the Supper at your hands.” Each 
was amused at the other’s scruples, the Episcopalian preached, 2 
the close of the sermon came down from the pulpit, and retired 
to a corner of the meeting-house, whilst the members of the chureh 
ange to the observance of the Supper, which was administered 
y the pastor of the church, who considered it necessary to state 
the reasons of both ministers for the apparently singular conduct 
of the stranger, expressing his regret that there should be such 
divisions in the church. When they were seated at dinner, the 
subject was again resumed, the Baptist inquiring ‘* how is It that 
you will not allow me to be ordained 2?” And how is it that you 
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will not allow me to be baptized?’ was the reply. ‘‘ Well,” said 
the Baptist in return, ‘‘ I see the one is just as bad as the other.” 

I do not know any minister of second or third rate abilities who 
has gone from Great Britain to settle in America, properly accre- 
dited, but he has very soon obtained an important charge; I say 
properly accredited, for the churches of America have found so 
many visiting them who have, through idleness, unfaithfulness or 
immorality, lost character and station among the churches of Great 
Britain, that they now receive with extreme caution and jealousy all 
those who have not satisfactory testimonials. The men wanted 
there belong to the class that are required every where, men of 
superior talents and of true missionary spirit, willing to engage in 
the discharge of missionary duties without missionary honours ; 
affectionate, but energetic; indefatigable in execution, but suffi- 
ciently versatile to adapt themselves to circumstances; and if good 
cannot be done in the very way to which they have been accus- 
tomed, ready to devise and attempt some other plan. For such 
men the churches of America would be grateful, and would, in 
return, place them in situations of commanding influence. But such 
men, I would advise to take with them, in addition to the ordinary 
credentials, a letter to some of the leading ministers of New York, 
from some individuals in England, whose signature is known there. 
That the individual whose signature the letter bears is known there, 
may be found to avail little; they have been so frequently imposed 
upon by forged recommendations, that they must be convinced that 
the signature is genuine before they can be expected to act upon 
the certificate. Much good, I am persuaded, would be found to 
result from the appointment of individuals by the Congregational 
Board of England and Wales, and the United Associate Synod of 
Scotland, to countersign and attest the genuineness of all certificates 
and recommendations given by these bodies respectively to ministers 
in their communion removing to America. This would protect 
our transatlantic brethren from many impositions, and be found a 
corresponding advantage to the emigrant. A confidential letter 
from some minister, fully acquainted with the circumstances of the 
case, detailing fully the reason why the individual has left his former 
charge, would also be a valuable document, as otherwise suspicion 
must be induced, and frequently the worst will be suspected. 

St. Petersburgh. J.C. B. 


REV. JOHN MEDWAY ON 2 TIMOTHY 11. 16. 
( To the Editor.) 


8ir,—Among the valuable articles which have recently spomneed in 
l 


the Congregational Magazine, your theological readers will (I think) 

include the series of papers which relate to the inspiration of the Holy 

Scriptures. The elaborate discussion carried on by Drs. Smith and 

nett is not yet, perhaps, completed, and therefore can scarcely 

be considered open to the remarks of any third party. But as other 

communications, on a branch of the general subject, have found 
382 
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their way into your pages, it cannot be wrong to examine their 
claims to our confidence and reception. Your January number 
contained a paper from the pen of Mr. Walford, for many years the 
Classical Tutor at Homerton; this relates to the translation of the 
passage 2 Tim. iii. 16. I read that paper repeatedly, and with the 
interest which is generally awakened by the esteemed author’s pro- 
ductions in Biblical criticism. My attention was not, however, in 
this instance, rewarded by a conviction of the soundness of his views, 
As I well remember the independence and the decision with which 
Mr. Walford pursued his course of exegesis in class, I am the less 
reluctant to express my dissent from so frank an expositor, one 
who occasionally enlivened and closed a discussion by saying to the 
students, 
“« When doctors disagree, 
Disciples then are free.” 


The attention of your constant readers has been drawn afresh to 
the subject by a paper, in the March number, from the Rev. S. S. 
Wilson, for many years a missionary in Greece. Both Mr. Walford 
and Mr. Wilson advocate the same side of the question; viz. that 
which is presented by the authorized version of the text, “all 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine,” &c. May I crave to be heard on the other side; viz. 
on that which maintains the following translation as the true one: 
‘every writing divinely inspired is also profitable for doctrine,” 
&c.—There is, however, one difficulty of a preliminary nature 
in the way of our proceedings. The question has been settled by 
authority, or as good as settled. An appeal has been made to no 
less than ‘‘ ten thousand Greeks, the subjects of King Otho;” and 
we are told that ‘‘ the whole ten thousand would place the copula 
after ypagy.” I do not doubt the truth of Mr. Wilson’s state- 
ment. But before we acquiesce in the correctness of his inference, 
is it not proper to ask, are these modern Greeks trustworthy guides 
in the criticism of the New Testament? Then, admitting their 
competence, have they not a right to see the entire context of the 
passage to which the five words quoted by Mr. Wilson belong? 
and, further, should not these five words be exhibited wnshachled by 
Mr. W.’s punctuation, which has certainly given an ex-parte aspect 
to the very point on which we are to take the opinion, not of counsel, 
but of judges. Until these matters are adjusted, the question ap 

ars to me to be as much an open one as it did before ‘the sub- 
jects of King Otho” were called upon to set it at rest for ever. 

As the word ypa@) (or its plural) is an important one in this con- 
troversy, may I request your readers to turn to Schmidt’s Con- 
cordance, to see how it is used in the New Testament. The word 
in Jewish ears was the synonym for the Old Testament. In conse 
quence of the scantiness of their literature and the care bestowed in 
transcribing their sacred books, the reference could not be mistaken 
by the Jews. Hence, when they are the persons addressed, the 
word is sometimes used without any adjunct to limit its meaning, 
To an instructed ear among ourselves, the phrase “ the Scriptures 
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conveys an equally definite idea. On a close examination, however, 
the word is not often left without a direct guide to the source of 
appeal: a particular text is quoted, or the ‘ scriptures of the pro- 

ts” are mentioned, or some other qualifying phrase is introduced, 

y which we may ascertain, not from conjecture or habit, but from 
authority, that the Old Testament is intended. Such adjuncts occur 
somewhat more frequently when Gentiles are the parties addressed, 
as may be seen by examining the Epistles: thus, Rom. i. 2, é»y 
ypadaic dyiacc, and the many places (not excepting Gal. iv. 30.) 
where the words 7 ypa@y are closely followed by a quotation from 
the Old Testament, that ‘‘ the writing” referred to might not be 
mistaken. On contrasting this style with that which is adopted by 
some modern authors on the inspiration of the Scriptures, it appears 
that the latter have too often confounded the name, (‘the Scrip- 
tures,”) which was ordinarily given to the sacred books, with their 

uality, as inspired of God. True, indeed, the Jews and the early 

bristians knew the books which were included in the phrase, and 
entertained no doubt of their divine inspiration. But would it not 
be preposterous to attempt to show that every adjunct, such as holy, 
sacred, divinely inspired scriptures of the prophets, &c., annexed 
to the phrase, “‘ the Scriptures,” is superfluous and tautological ? 
Further, the question has often presented itself; if ypag) describe 
or even imply the quality of the writing intended: i.e. if it mean 
the Holy Scripture, what is meant by holy or sacred, as distinct 
from divine inspiration? In other words, what is the difference be- 
tween ra iepd yodupara and racu ypagi Vedrveverog? The common 
and the correct impression is, that the terms sacred and holy are 
applicable to the Bible, not because the book relates to religious 
matters, but because God is its author: for were it not thus divinely 
inspired, it would be not more entitled to the epithet sacred or holy 
than are the religious books of the Hindoos. Hence, in my view, 
one of the great difficulties of the authorized version of 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
It will not be correct to say, “‘ every writing is inspired of God :” 
a qualifying word or phrase is essential to give truth and definiteness 
to the passage ; that qualifying word or phrase may be holy, sacred, 
the Sacred Scriptures, (mentioned in the preceding verse;) but 
whatever it be, it will have the effect of placing on each side of the 
copula terms or members which are of precisely the same import: 
“every writing that comes from God is divinely inspired.” Ad- 
mitting that Paul referred to the entire roll or volume called ‘“ the 
Scriptures ;” still, as Timothy had, from his youth, known these as 
“the Sacred Scriptures,” was his knowledge increased by bein 
told that the Sacred Scriptures are divinely inspired? Thus, mm 
apprehend, whatever method we adopt to limit the meaning of the 
term, xaéca ypag)}, takes for granted the proposition which the text 
1s supposed to contain. 

Your former contributors to this discussion make no use of the 
connection in which the age occurs: it will not, I trust, be 
superfluous to advert to it. With the exception of the contested 
word (Gedxvevaroc) there is absolutely nothing said in this place 
about the inspiration of the Scriptures: on the contrary, it seems 
to be the sole design of the apostle to direct the attention of Timothy 
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to the benefits which he might derive from them. Thus the in. 
formation which Mr. Walford supposes to be of ‘ greater value,” ig 
confined to a single term; while, (to quote Mr. W.’s words,) the 
‘information which we can hardly imagine Timothy so inappre- 
hensive as to need,” is, in fact, the main subject of Paul’s commn- 
nication. Nor is the course which the apostle pursued at all 
remarkable. With Timothy's early Jewish and later and thorough 
christian education, he was not likely to be ignorant of the inspi- 
ration of the Scripture; but what could be more appropriate than 
that the aged and experienced Paul should, in the last of his 
epistles, and one to a young minister, enlarge on the uses of every 
writing divinely inspired ? How many are there, in our own day, 
who are thoroughly convinced that the Bible is the word of God, 
but who cannot very readily apply it to the purposes for which it 
has been given. Modern charges relate generally to the uses, and 
but rarely, and as it were incidentally, to the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture. Without the distinct avowal of the latter truth, a young man 
would not find his way into our colleges, much less be accredited as 
a minister. With the above view, then, of the connection and 
scope of the entire passage, it appears to me impossible to justify 
the placing of Oedxveveroc in the predicate. Among all the sub- 
pe members of the family there is an evident and a close 
relationship, and all of them contribute to the object which the 
sacred writer had in view. Qcdzvevoroc is not a co-worker, because 
it is not a co-equal with these; rather it is placed by a divine title 
and dignity at the head of influence. We are not (I think) in- 
debted to Paul, but to his translators, for removing the vast disparity 
between this term and w@éAmuoc, a disparity which the cai cannot 
conceal; a disparity which should ever keep the two terms on 
opposite sides of the copula by which the passage is to be rendered 
complete ; the inspired Scriptures are the useful ones. May I be 
allowed to make a further use of the connection ? 

In the 15th verse, the apostle applies a collective phrase (“the 
Holy Scriptures’) to the sacred writings as a whole: then, to com- 
plete the verse as he began, he uses a collective phrase (‘are able 
to make thee wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus”) to describe the entire result or sum of benefit which Timothy 
might obtain from them. 

In the 16th verse, the phrase used to designate the same writings 
is distributive, (“every writing divinely inspired”) and to preserve 
the analogy between the two verses in the portions which are 
respectively parallel to each other, he here enumerates the benefits 
distributively, (“is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction 
in righteousness.”) This verse, therefore, appears to be the ex- 
pansion or exposition in detail of the thought contained in the 
preceding. The same truth is stated in each; synthetically in the 
15th, and analytically in the 16th. The phrase, ‘‘ the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” is regarded on this plan as parallel, not with ‘ every 
writing,” but with “every writing divinely inspired ;” and thus the 
kal after Oedrvevoroc holds its present position in order to mark 
the boundary between the name of the writings and the account of 
their uses: ‘‘ every inspired writing is also profitable for some part 
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of the general result above mentioned.” Nor can we omit the 
remark, that the proper place to define positively, or by direct 
assertion, the quality of the writings, was when they were first 
named; i.e. in the 15th verse. This was not only not done then, 
but the apostle, having alluded to Timothy’s early knowledge of the 
Scriptures, describes their power to make him wise unto salvation. 
Was it necessary, after this, to inform Timothy that these Scriptures 
were divinely inspired? The following paraphrase will not (I trust) 
be objectionable :—‘‘ The sacred writings, as a whole, are adapted 
to effect the all-important end of making thee wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus: and every inspired writing 
in particular is profitable for some specific part of the grand result ; 
one for doctrine, another for reproof,” &c. &c. The 17th verse 
begins with iva, to show its dependance on the 16th: hence the 
Holy Scriptures collectively, and also in their several parts, are 
thus useful or profitable, that ‘‘the man of God,” the christian 
minister, ‘‘ may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” 

Among the versions which are more generally accessible to the 
mass of readers, and which sanction Dr. Smith’s rendering of the 
contested clause, the Latin Vulgate, Luther's German, and De 
Sacy’s French, have been mentioned. The curious may not be 
displeased to see Wickliffe’s English: ‘for al Scripture ynspired 
of God is profitable to teche, to repreue, to chastise, to lerne in 
rightwissnesse, that the man of God be parfyt lernd to al good 
werk.” Your’s very truly, 

Joun Mepway. 








ON THE VENTILATION OF CHAPELS. 


(To the Editor.) 


Sir,—Permir me to draw the attention of your architectural 
readers to a subject confessedly of great importance, but little 
understood, the proper ventilation of our places of worship. Tred- 
gold says, there is no reason why the most crowded assembly 
should not breathe as freely and comfortably as in the open air ; but 
how different is this from the actual state of our congregations? 
It is said to be not always true in practice that foul air ascends, 
and consequently that apertures in the floor of the aisles for the ad- 
mission of pure air, and in the ceiling for the exit of foul air, are 
not of themselves sufficient; that according to Chabannes, there 
must be a forcing power for expelling the foul air; and to 
Milne (Architectural Magazine, a i. p. 64,) an apparatus for 
re se the opening according to the difference between the internal 

external temperatures. T understand some recent experiments 
have been made on the ventilation of the Houses of Parliament, the 
results of which will of course be applicable to other public 
buildings. 

Let me, therefore, suggest, that essential service would be rendered 
to the religious public, if plans of the most approved methods of 
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ventilation were furnished through your magazine with sufficient 

accuracy to ensure their due construction by builders in the country. 

The size of the chapel and the number of the congregation should be 

stated, with a rule for the necessary alterations for chapels and con- 

gregations of different dimensions. Perhaps you would not con- 
ne yourself to the insertion of a single plan. 

Not only the health and comfort of actual worshippers, but the 
depriving of absentees of a common excuse for non-attendance, 
demand more attention to the subject, and must be the apology for 
trespassing on your columns by one who is 

Nor an Invauip. 





We are happy that our correspondent has invited attention to this 
subject, which is of far greater importance than is generally imagined. 

Dr. Arnott, in his Report to the Poor Law Commissioners on the 
subject of Ventilation, states, “‘ that a human being destroys or 
poisons the oxygen of nearly a gallon of air per minnte, which quan- 
tity, by mixing with more, contaminates and unfits for use at least 
three times as much; and in any case, unless ventilation to that ex- 
tent, and in proportion to the number of persons present,* be pro- 
vided for, the air is soon in a state which will seriously affect the 
health of those living in it.” * * * ‘ The distress, often followed by 
severe illness, which many people feel in crowded and unventilated 
churches, and other meeting places, furnishes examples.” * * * * 
** Within a few years, since the establishment of infant schools, there 
have been instances of children being collected at first in small rooms 
where no fit provision had been made for ventilation, and where 
sickness broke out amongst them from the same cause.” It is there- 
fore to be regretted that the best use is not made of the existing 
means of ventilation. 

The Rev. Charles G. Finney, of New York, in his valuable lectures 
on Revivals of Religion, has the following just remarks upon the 
subject : 

a Of all houses, a church should be the most perfectly ventilated. 
If there be no change of air, it passes ume so many lungs it 
becomes bad, and its vitality is exhausted, and the people pant, they 
know not why, and feel almost an irresistible desire to sleep, and 
the minister preaches in vain. The sermon is lost, and worse than 
lost. I have often wondered that this matter should be so little the 
subject of thought. The elders and trustees will sit and hear a whole 
sermon, while the people are all but ready to die for the want of air, 
and the minister is wasting his strength in preaching where the room 
is just like an exhausted receiver, and there they sit and never think 
to do any thing to help the matter. They should take it upon them- 
selves to see that this is regulated right, that the house is just warm 
—_ and the air kept pure. How important is it that the church 
should be awake to this subject ; that the minister may labour to the 
best advantage, and the people give their undivided attention to the 
truth, which is to save their souls.’’ 


* Thus a congregation of 1500 persons continuing in chapel for two hours 
would require a supply of 180,000 gallons of fresh air! 
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Medhurst’s China. 


REVIEW. 


China: its State and Prospects, with especial reference to the 
Diffusion of the Gospel, containing allusions tu the Antiquity, 
Extent, Population, Civilization, Literature, and Religion of 
the Chinese. By the Rev. W. H. Medhurst, Twent. yr ears a 
Missionary to the Chinese. 8vo. pp. 600. tae Snow. 
London. 


Iv China the human race may be said to dive. It exists in other 
places, but in China it trves. There, three hundred and sixty millions 
of the human family live together in one country and under one 
patriarchal monarch. The thronging crowds of its population give 
a sublime and beautiful meaning to a phrase employed by the Apos- 
tle Paul, ‘‘ the fulness of the Gentiles shall come in”—signifying a 
large and dense mass of converts to the christian faith. hen the 
time is arrived that ‘‘ the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be esta- 
blished in the top of the mountains, and all nations shall flow unto 
it’—there will be in China, a fountain, large, deep, and rich, that 
will send forth countless rills, powerful streams, and a swelling tide, 
which shall refresh and ‘‘ make glad the city of our God.” 

We leave to second most heartily the resolution submitted by 
Mr. Medhurst to the christian public, that the claims of China on 
the sympathies, the prayers, and the efforts of the Christian Church 
are paramount, ol to express our calm conviction that there is 
searcely a field on the surface of the globe that presents such 
pressing demands for prompt and vigorous missionary efforts as 
China. In China alone, lives one third of the entire race of man. 
In China alone, is presented to us one half of the whole heathen 
por and in China alone, one million of immortal men die every 
month. 

On the subjects of the purpose that knows no distraction, and 
the prayer which knows no reservation, in pursuing the missionary 
eterprie in China, we would recommend two circumstances related 
by Chinese historians ; and if our readers would regard them as two 
parables embodying heart-stirring truths concerning missions, they 
will arouse themselves to purify ‘the miry places” of that immense 
country, and supply the bread of life to its perishing myriads. 


“Of the great Yu, the founder of their first dynasty, B.C. 2204, they 
write, that “seeing his father had been put to death for not completing the 
work of draining the waters, he applied himself more assiduously to that under- 
taking, which kept him from home thirteen years; and though during that 
period, he thrice passed his own door, he would not enter. When he was ap- 
pointed ruler, he rose ten times from a single meal to listen to complaints, and 
thrice tied up his hair while in the bath, to attend to some urgent affair, with 

lew of coe his people to an instant and energetic devotion to 
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“« Of Ching-tang, the founder of the second dynasty, B.C. 1765, the Chinese 
write that, ‘he ruled the people gently, and abolished oppressions, complying 
with the predilections of the multitude, so that all parties reverted to him. In 
his days the seven years’ drought occurred: the principal scribe observed that 
prayer should be offered up. Ching-tang said, ‘ I only wish for rain on account 
of the people. If prayer will avail, 1 will present it myself!’ He then fasted, 
and cut off his hair and nails, riding in a mourning chariot; and, binding white 
reeds around him, that he might represent a sacrificial animal, he went forth to 
the wilderness of mulberry-bushes, and invoked, saying ‘ Let not the lives of 
the people be forfeited, on account of the neglect of one individual!’ He then 
acknowledged his six faults, saying, ‘ Is it that my government is extravagant? 
or that the people are not properly attended to? or that my palaces are too 
lofty ? or that my ministers are too numerous ? or that presents are too frequently 
sent? or that sycophants abound ?’—He had scarcely ceased, when the rain fell 
to the distance of several thousand furlongs.”—p. 9. 


We will dismiss these Chinese narratives with simply saying, let 
Christians, in a greater cause and for nobler designs, go and do 
likewise ; and, for motives and directions to act out these principles, 
let them read the excellent volume before us. 

It tells well for the present state of religion in England, and it 
augurs well for the promotion of the Gece cbnend, that missionary 
literature is in great repute and in growing demand among us. Ever 
since the publication of Mr. Ellis’s Hawaii, works on missions have 
been rising in public estimation, and the success of Mr. Williams’s 
Narrative, as unparalleled as it was well deserved, has given a new 
zest to the taste bor missionary productions. We believe that Mr, 
Medhurst’s China is second to no missionary work. Throughout the 
whole volume wee see a perfect mastery of the subject, a desire for 
severe accuracy in the information communicated, an unvarnished 
simplicity of narrative, a large but well defined comprehension of 
missionary details, and, witha], a piety that melts in compassion and 
kindles in zeal for the interests of China. 

Mr. Medhurst was sent to China by the London Missionary So- 
ciety in 1816. Having lived some years at Malacca and Penang, 
he eventually settled at Batavia, where he collected a congregation 
which ‘‘acknowledged the standards of the English, Scotch, and 
Dutch reformed ancien as exhibiting those views of christian 
doctrine which they considered the most in accordance with the 
revealed will of God.” 

In the first year of his mission, Mr. Medhurst took a journey 
along the north-east coast of China, to ascertain whether that country 
was open or not to the gospel, of the facts and cireumstances which 
then came to his knowledge he kept a record. This record supplied 
the materials for the statements and addresses, which, since his visit 
to his native land, he has delivered at our various missionary anni- 
versaries, and which have excited considerable sympathy on behalf 
of China. From the interest with which he was listened to, on his 
missionary tours in England, the thought suggested itself that, 
— the feeling thus created might he extended and perpetuated 

y a publication embracing the general state of Cun; and its state 


and prospects with especial reference to the diffusion of the Gospel. 
Such is the origin of this able and lucid production. 
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This volume brings before the reader almost every subject on 

which a person interested in China would covet information. We 
can think of nothing that has been omitted, unless it be the geological 
character of the regions visited. Mr. Medhurst enters with succinct 
and comprehensive detail into the chronology and extent of the 
Empire—the probability of a most dense population—the respective 
merits of the various censuses of the inhabitants—the civilization of 
the people as marked by the state of the sciences and the arts among 
them—the government and the laws uader which they live—their 
| e and their literature. 
4 e religious history of China, Mr. Medhurst describes the 
three systems of heathenism which have prevailed there, namely 
that of Confucius, Taou and Buddha—the Catholic Mission to the 
Chinese—the Protestant Mission to Canton—the Mission to Malacca 
—his own settlement and labours in Batavia—and then gives a full, 
clear, and animated narrative of his voyage in “‘the Huron” up the 
coast of China. In the details of this voyage he gives a history of 
the missionary proceedings at Ke-san-so—in the south of Shan-tung 
—in the province of Keang-soo—and in Che-keang and Fuh-keen. 
The book closes with two chapters of intense importance, on the 
class of labourers required for China, and the desiderata for the 
Chinese Mission. 

In the chapter on the class of labourers required, Mr. Medhurst 
presses with great power and impassioned elocution the comparative 
claims of China on the benevolence and the energy of Christians. 


“The London Missionary Society,” he says, “has sent out, during the last 
thirty years, twenty missionaries to labour for the benefit of China; while India 
and the South Seas have each had onE HUNDRED labourers employed in their 
different fields.” —‘* We hope, however, to see the dawn of a better day for the 
Chinese empire, and that the society which has sent out a Morrison and a Milne, 
will not allow their labours to be lost, and their successors to be discouraged, 
for want of needful assistance. The London Missionary Society, having pur- 
chased an interest in China, at the expense of some most valuable lives and 
many thousand pounds; having been the first of all protestant institutions to 
enter the field ; having gained much experience, and possessed itself of very im- 
portant facilities for the vigorous prosecution of their work ; will not now, that 
success begins to crown its efforts, and increasing openings invite it to proceed, 
draw back or be slothful in this interesting undertaking.”—pp. 522, 523. 


We sincerely and devoutly hope that our youths of piety and 
talent, both among our theological students and in the rising ministry, 
will solemnly ponder and take to heart the following appeals. 


“Should it be asked, what is still needed to make an impression on China, 
that shall tell upon thousands and extend to future generations? we answer in a 
word, men. God works by instruments, and generally apportions the end [the 
result] to the amount of means employed. What effect, then, can we hope to 

duce on so vast an empire, by the employment of half-a-dozen individuals at 
atime? As well might we attempt with a feeble wire to move a solid rock, as 
with so small a band to instruct and influence so vast a multitude.”— Without 
men we can neither make new discoveries, nor follow up those attempts which 
have been made. The christian public having got the idea that China is shut, 
Must retain their opinion until we can get men of God to open it.” ~“ Let 

whose minds are deeply affected with the condition of the Chinese, and 
who burn with a desire to diffuse Christianity in that empire, offer themselves 
3T2 
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with an especial reference to China: and if their qualifications be such as would 
justify their being employed, they will doubtless be sent forth ; and the religious 
public, feeling the ps for extra exertions imperative, would contribute additional 
means for their support. Let such as are yet young in years, and therefore more 
likely to stand the fatigue ; those also who possess the imitative faculty, and a 
retentive memory, which would enable them readily to acquire the language of 
China, offer themselves ; and should there be any, mentally and morally, what 
Saul was physically, a ‘ head and shoulders higher than any of the people,’ let 
them be rst and foremost in an undertaking, which would require and exhaust 
the best talents and most devoted energies.” 

“Tf it be asked, who are the agents called upon to embark in this under- 
taking, we may safely say, to every well-qualified and unfettered individual, 
‘Thou art the man.’ And if the inquiry be, what is the most suitable time for 
engaging in the enterprise, we would instantly reply, Now. The Saviour’s com- 
mand to ‘ preach the Gospel to every creature,’ had no reference to political 
arrangements or apparent facilities : it was a direct order to ‘ go ;’—‘ Our duty, 
therefore, as well as wisdom is to go forward : let us eall forth our men, and 
plant them on the borders of the celestial empire, and, assuredly, the time is not 
far distant when even Cutna shall stretch forth her hands to God.’” 

Had our room permitted us we would have pressed on young men 
of piety and talent in the medical profession the arguments which 
Mr Medhurst affectionately addresses to them. The powerful influ- 
ence of pious physicians in China is put in a very clear and a very 
strong light. e wish the students in every school of medicine 
would read over, and over again, the beautiful speech of Sir Henry 
Halford before the Royal College of Physicians in 1838, and make 
their medical science a handmaid of usefulness to the souls of men. 

The volume is handsomely got up and does great credit to the taste 
of the publisher, and is beautifully illustrated with portraits of the 
Author, of Choo-tih-lang,* and of a Malay boy, painted in oil colours 
by Baxter, and a map by Arrowsmith. 

We have only to add, that in reading and reviewing this new work 
we have felt—*‘ as when the new wine is found in the cluster, and 
one saith, destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.” 


The Works of the Rev. David M‘Nicoll, including his Poetical 
Remains ; with a Memoir of his Life and Writings, by the 
Rev. James Dixon. 1 vol. 8vo. London: Tegg and Son. 

Mr. M‘Nicott was no ordinary man. Viewed as a Christian, a 

minister, and an author, he is entitled to the attention and respect 

of his survivors. 

We cheerfully avail ourselves of this opportunity to present our 
readers with a reduced sketch of this Waluen Methodist brother, 
taken from the full-length and beautiful portrait drawn from the life 
by his eloquent biographer. 

Mr. M‘Nicoll « left no journal or papers of any description, by 


* This Chinaman is a native of the province of Canton, and was employed as 
an amanuensis by Mr. Medhurst in his biblical labours. He accompanied our 
brother to England in that capacity, and has resided with him in the village of 
Hackney. The united efforts of christian ministers and friends have been blessed 
to his conversion, and on Friday evening, July 20th, he was publicly baptized. 
by Mr. Medhurst, at Dr. Burder’s Chapel, ia the presence of a most crowded 
and deeply interested audience. 
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which his experience as a Christian, or his habits of study as a man 
of letters, might be traced.” ‘* The collection of such fragments as 
could be met with illustrative of his mental power, his religious 
experience, and his ministerial labours,” was a difficult task, but the 
work was accomplished; and their arrangement and illustration 
in the * Life” do honour to the ‘+ head and heart” of his friend 
Mr. Pixon. 

“ David M‘Nicoll was born at Dundee, July 17th, 1781. His 
parents were pious, but in humble circumstances. He had no other 
education than he could acquire beneath his paternal roof, and at a 
common night school in the neighbourhood. His mother paid the 

t attention to his moral culture, nor were her labours in vain. 

e gave early promise both of mental and moral superiority.” 

When a mere boy, his propensity for books was perfectly insa- 
tiable: he searched for them as for hidden treasure; and when 
procured, their contents were literally devoured. Besides this thirst 
for general knowledge, some of those mental tastes and qualities 
which distinguished him in subsequent life now began to bud. The 
love of poetry and music was inherent in his nature. He could, 
indeed, enjoy little benefit from instruction ; yet in his lowly circum- 
stances he beheld all the forms of beauty presented to his attention 
by nature, with deep feeling, and listened to her voice with sensations 
of delight.” 

“It appears from the testimony of unquestionable witnesses, that 
he exhibited in early youth all the excellencies of renewing and 


= Sd He was eminently a youth of prayer.” ** It is 
to 


deplored that Mr. M‘Nicoll, like many other persons of great 
discrimination, knowledge, accuracy, and enlargement of mind, as 
well as depth of experience, was not disposed to speak of ‘ the deep 
things of God’ relating to himself.” Hence no information can 
now be obtained respecting the time and circumstances of his con- 
version. ‘* But the radiations of external holiness are a proof of the 
light of the Divine countenance shining on the heart: the fruits of 
the Spirit clustering on the character in beauty, ripeness, and utility, 
show that the tree has been made good: and the peace, power, and 
love of religion exemplified in life and death are a certain indication 
the principle of faith, reposing on the Cross, exists in the soul.” 
Mr. M‘Nicoll’s induction into the christian ministry was some- 
what sudden and irregular. The Wesleyan preacher appointed to 
Dundee, in 1802, officiated only one Sabbath. He was seized with 
the typhus fever, and before the next Sabbath was in his coffin. 
rived so suddenly of their minister, and not knowing where to 
look for timely help, the friends called on young M‘Nicoll to supply 
pg of the deceased. His first efforts were so acceptable and 
] as to induce the circuit on that account to call on him to 
devote himself to the work of the ministry. To this call he acceded, 
and thus, “destitute of property, patronage, books, and without a 
single sermon or skeleton, this youthful evangelist was suddenly 
to leave his secular avocations for the purpose of preaching 

the 1 to his fellow men.” 
e are glad to find that Mr. Dixon lends the sanction of his 
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genius, and talents, and influence to the cause of an educated 
ministry. He considers the case of Mr. M‘Nicoll and others of 
similar powers to be exceptions to the ordinary rules of ministerial 
calling. ‘‘ It is not every man who is called to the performance of 
great duties without suitable preparation, who is in possession of 
such gigantic powers of mind, as independently to sustain him in the 
task. The few who have these resources to retire upon, raisethem- 
selves to eminence in despite of the most sickening and discouraging 
difficulties.” 

Notwithstanding the disadvantageous circumstances under which 
Mr. M‘Nicoll entered on his ministerial work, he at length, by the 
force of his genius and the energy with which he devoted himself to 
the acquisition of knowledge, rose to elevated rank and station 
amongst his brethren in the Methodist connexion. The first two 
years of his itinerant life as a Wesleyan minister were spent in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. His residence in these collegiate cities had a 
decided influence on his future life and character. ‘‘ God had given 
him a taste and capacity for searching out and intermeddling with 
all knowledge, and here his natural curiosity was admirably suited, 
excited, gratified. He assiduously ransacked all accessible sources 
of information, and vastly enlarged the stock of his previous know- 
ledge, and at the same time stretched far wider his capacity for 
future accumulations. He received also, while there, a ‘ deeper 
baptism of the Holy Ghost,’ and his ministry was attended bya 
divine unction.” 


On leaving Scotland, he a at Easingwold for a year; at 
l 


the close of which he was called to preach before the Conference at 
Leeds. His sermon both astonished and delighted his audience. 
Dr. Adam Clarke was so charmed with the discourse, that he en- 
treated the Conference to allow Mr. M‘Nicoll to be his colleague in 
London. His request was complied with, and thus a new era 
dawned in the ministerial history of the young preacher. The ad- 
vantages of this appointment to Mr. M‘Nicoll were considerable. 

‘* It would be edifying to know on what line of studies Dr. Clarke 
put his young friend during his residence with him, but respecting 
this we have no information. The probability, however, is, that he 
now, either from direct instruction or by the example constantly 
before him, obtained that taste for general knowledge and science 
which marked his subsequent conduct through life. Indeed, it may 
be questioned whether his plan of study and reading did not become 
too diffuse, amplified, and desultory. To succeed well in many 
things, not only supposes fine talents, but constant and gigantic 
labours.” Mr. M‘Nicoll’s style of preaching underwent at this 
period a remarkable change, whether for the better or the worse, 
will be variously decided, as individual tastes may happen to differ. 
In his early career he had taken the celebrated Mr. Jay as his 
model, both in composition and preaching ; but the style he ulti- 
mately adopted was highly intellectual, and often metaphysical. 
This change could not increase his popularity. ‘‘ The mass of man- 
kind, whether religious or irreligious, have seldom much relish for 
intellectual employments, and have much more pleasure in giving 
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themselves up to impulse than in using their understandings. Hence 
a philosophical style of preaching can never be popular, in the 
] acceptation of that term. 

« From the time of Mr. M‘Nicoll leaving the abode of Dr. Clarke, 
and till the conclusion of his labours, by general and universal con- 
sent, he was considered eligible for the highest ministerial stations in 
the connexion; and yet his popularity in some places was rather 
homage paid to superior mind, attainments, and character, than that 
which follows its idol in greeting and admiring multitudes. The 
applause of universal acceptance was awarded to him; no one de- 
tracted from his claims ; every one was loud in his praise; and when 
circumstances harmonized with his peculiar qualifications, he en- 
gaged all that is undevoted in this representation. In many of the 

es where he has sojourned, crowds of delighted hearers have 
ung on his lips, while he has poured forth the abundance of an 
enriched and sanctified wind. 

“ These external circumstances had much influence on Mr. 
M‘Nicoll, both in his preparation for public service and in the 
delivery of his discourses. He was not impelled to much careful 
study, unless he had the prospect of an audience intent on profiting 
by his exertions. This is no doubt a questionable rule, and those 
preachers are most likely to succeed in all the objects of their mi- 
nistry who make it their business invariably to prepare in the best 
possible manner for their work, irrespective of any adventitious cir- 
cumstances from without. A ministry ought to be creative: it ought 


to impart to those around it such a measure of light, power, and 
influence as to attract, and to change the most barren places into 
the garden of the Lord. This, however, can never be done, if it is 
brought down to the level of the people and the place. An adapta- 
tion of topics and of style is, no doubt, proper; but if congregations 
are small and cold, the most certain way in the world to keep them 
80 isto preach to them a flimsy theology in a lifeless and uninviting 


” . 
manner. 


The ministerial labours of Mr. M‘Nicoll were not without success; 
but to what extent eternity alone will reveal. It is one of the disad- 
vantages of the Wesleyan itinerating system, that a minister can 
seldom stay long enough in a place to witness the fruit of his 
exertions. 

_.“‘ The Wesleyan minister must be content almost to lose his 
identity. He is only one of many, and nothing in himself. His 
labours, together with all their fruit, go to the general stock, and 
are lost in the aggregate. It is easy to judge of the measure of suc- 
cess attending a stated ministry. As there is only one pastor, the 
additions to the church, and the amount of moral influence prevail- 
ing around, will prove the extent of his usefulness. But not so with 
the Wesleyan minister: his labours are in conjunction with those of 
his colleague : the influence and success of his ministry in any par- 
ticular place are speedily ended by a removal: he is soon forgotten 
in the midst of the bustle and excitement of new scenes oud new 
claimants : any which God had enabled him to achieve exists in no 
visible form, and can only be known from the individual testimony 
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of those who have been brought to a knowledge of the truth by his 
labours. And as this is constantly going on, it is impossible to 
know to what extent his ministry has been blessed.” 

The religious character of Mr. M*Nicoll was peculiarly interesting. 
‘* In his case religion did not stand out in stiff and formal singula- 
rities, but intermingled its principles, devotions, and joys with all 
the feelings of his mind and the every day business and pursuits 
of life. He entered on religious conversation in the presence of 
strangers, with the utmost ease and freedom from embarrassment. 
He never had to call home his powers, but discoursed with a fami- 
liarity natural and habitual to the feelings and tastes of his mind.” 
‘¢ Of all the men I ever knew,” observes Mr. Dixon, “ he always 
appeared to meas the happiest. Whatever combination of influences 
— produce it, his was a happy religion. No envy, moroseness, 
melancholy, discontent, or ambitious inquietude ever darkened the 
fair sunshine of his soul. He never put himself to grapple with im- 
possibilities, to fight with the ghosts of imaginary evils, to repine 
over the past, or anticipate some evil to come. He placed himself 
in faith on the current of providential events; he was thankful for 
the comforts and privileges he enjoyed, derived good from every 
occurrence, and rose from the present to taste in anticipation all the 
glory of the future.” 

e was particularly happy in his domestic relations. His now 
afflicted widow was truly a “‘ help meet for him.” ‘* Having no 
remarkable propensity to care for the things of this world, it became 
the more needful that he should have some one to care for him; and 
Divine Providence favoured him with one on whose judgment, affec- 
tion, and fidelity he could repose with implicit confidence.” This 
was the more necessary as their family was large, and consequently 
increasingly expensive. From the period of his marriage, the public 
life of Mr. M‘Nicoll was as uniform and as happy as usually falls 
to the lot of men in his situation. Wherever 1 was stationed he 
ranked among his private or intimate friends all the most intelligent, 
pious, and well-informed of the people. He was gladly and cor- 
dially hailed in their families; and his conversation, being always 
instructive, entertaining, and religious, was listened to with delight. 
Indeed, his colloquial powers were amongst his most remarkable 
gifts. He was never obtrusive or dogmatical. Ease, simplicity, 
and freedom invariably marked his conversation ; and when excited, 
it sometimes rose to great brilliancy and beauty. 

Life rolled on apace, and was bearing him towards the boundless 
shore of eternity. His ‘* meetness” of spirit for another state was 
increasing in proportion as he approached the period of his de- 
ecm For several of the latter years of his sojourn on earth, all 

is peculiar mental qualities merged in an elevated state of religious 
feeling. He regretted to one who knew him best, that he had not 
made the Holy Bible more entirely the subject of his studies, 
stated his sondlubied to do so had he his time to live over again. As 
he has left no record on the subject, we have not now the means of 
tracing the manner of the sanctifying process which was evidently 
going on in his mind for a long period before his death; but the 
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Sacred Scriptures, and purely religious and theological mer) 

became the chief and almost only books to which he devoted his 

attention; whilst his spirit, conversation, — and general 

habits, all indicated that God was preparing him for the solemn 
which awaited him. 

Although death came suddenly, he was not unlooked for, and, we 
believe, not unwelcome. a after =” ee death “- always = 
expected at the time. e was peculiarly happy on the evening o 
his decease, in the bosom of his Family. "Hie yf son had cme 
from London on a visit, one or two younger ones from the schools, 
and, by a merciful arrangement of Providence, the whole eleven 
were present. With smiles of delight he beheld them around his 
table, spoke freely and cheerfully to them, and then, in the spirit of 
the patriarch Jacob, when he leaned on his staff and blessed his 
children before he died, he knelt down, entered into their several 
cases, earnestly and pathetically besought the Divine blessing on 
them, commended them to his care and love, and then went up 
stairs, and in a few moments expired. 


*«*< How many die as sudden, not as safe.” 
y ’ 


“ Those who transmit their sentiments to posterity in the form of 
writing, afford a perpetual standard of judgment respecting mental 
and moral character, much more certain and accurate than any 
biographical representation. In this case the qualities of a man’s 
mind receive a visible and living type. Though the writings of 
Mr. M‘Nicoll are not numerous, yet they are extremely charac- 
teristic, and those who had the happiness of his familiat acquaint- 
ance, will at once perceive the perfect resemblance between the 
mental machine and the faithfulness of the expression.” 

“ Copiousness is one of the most prominent features in his style. 
When he got fairly into his subject, this copiousness, combined with 
power of invention, was whee oe Taking his start from some 
original point of thought, he, with almost intuitive power of inven- 
tion, threw around it, as from a centre, sentiment on sentiment, 
adorned with sparkling beauties of expression, till the primary idea 
was lost in the creation of imagination, just as the seed is forgotten 
in the | sara foliage, blossoms, and fruit of the plant. As in the 
case of most men of genius, if any thing dry, barren, and halting 
was ever discovered, it was in the commencement only. When he 
had fairly escaped the breakers around the shore, and felt himself 
out in deep water, he made rapid way, carrying his audience (or his 
readers) farther than they expected to go.” 

“Mr. M‘Nicoll being a poet, and fall of imagination, as well as a 
logician, his argument is often ornamented by even a pressure of 
illustration, and hence he is not always, to some minds, very pal- 
pable and easy of comprehension.” ‘‘ He wrote, sometimes preached, 

id often conversed with his friends on subjects of metaphysical 
Science; but it was never in dry scholastic terms. Even in this 
field of thought, he invariably invested the most abstruse speculations 
in the language of fancy and imagination, taking care to clothe his 
metaphysical forms, as God clothed the spirit of man, in a tangible 
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and beautiful body.” These observations are strikingly applicable 
to Mr. M‘Nicoll’s little work, entitled ‘* The Substance of an Argn- 
ment to prove the Truth of the Bible, drawn from the Fitness and 
Harmony of its Subjects.” Profound, eloquent, and convincing, 
and yet at times difficult of comprehension. ‘ Excellencies are 
sometimes embarrassing, and it is perhaps, on the whole, a misfor- 
tune that an argumentative mind should possess an exuberance of 
fancy, or too copious a vocabulary.” This ‘‘ Substance of an Argu- 
ment,” like ‘* Saturday Evening,” and other writings by the author 
of the * Natural History of Enthusiasm,” is full of beautiful germs 
of thought and valuable suggestions, but it sadly taxes the reader in 
the employment of his own resources, Stag and reason in 
following out the suggestion to its result. Works of this kind, 
however, are of great value; and the treatise to which these remarks 
are applied will be a lasting monument of great skill in the manage- 
ment of an abstruse and difficult argument. 

The collected works of Mr. M‘Nicoll consist only of the small 
treatise already referred to, an ** Essay on Covetousness”—* a ra- 
tional Enquiry into the tendency of the Stage”—some minor Essays 
on Taste—on Inspiration and on the Influence of God in the Go- 
vernment of the World—Eight Sermons on various subjects—and 
various Poetical remains. 

The ‘ Essay on Covetousness” is an able production, and was 
written, we should conjecture, with a view to Dr. Conquest’s cele- 
brated ‘‘ prize.” The argument against this mischievous and ruinous 
passion is well sustained, and its illustrations are numerous, varied, 
and beautiful. 

“The essay on the ‘‘ Stage” is more popular in its character, and 
is confined to the single topic of the “ tendency ” of theatrical repre- 
sentations. It was originally published in a series of letters in the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Courant, and must, we apprehend, have pro- 
duced a considerable impression. No one can rise from its perusal 
without the conviction that the stage is most debasing and destruc- 
tive in its tendency. 

The sermons are various in their character, but all bearing the 
impress of a philosophical and imaginative mind. The “ lightings- 
up of true eloquence” are conspicuous in them all. The sermon on 
‘* the glorious Changes which the dying Saint is destined to expe- 
rience,” is a splendid discourse. The author indulges rather too 
freely in speculation. To use Mr. Dixon's own beautiful description, 
‘< he appears, in traversing the great fields of revelation on the sub- 
jects of death, judgment, hades, resurrection, &c. to be balancing 

imself along the extreme edge of the utmost boundary of revelation, 
like a man walking on the summit of an Alpine glacier ;” but, “‘ on 
the whole, the sermon is a wonderful effort of genius,” and will, 
probably, at some future time, be classed among the finest speci- 
mens of reason and eloquence combined. 

The sermon on the death of Dr. Adam Clarke is a noble and 
inspiring production. It is entitled ‘* True Greatness,” and is 
eminently calculated to form the character it recommends. His 
eulogium on the Doctor is worthy alike of the preacher and his 
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learned friend. The talent, the piety, and the gratitude of the 
author are alike conspicuous. 

The poetry consists chiefly of fragments; poems, elegies, odes of 
various di of merit, but all glowing with poetic fire, com 
the remainder of the volume. Mr. M‘Nicoll’s schemes and projects 
in prose and poetry were innumerable ; few of them, however, were 
accomplished. With him the mental exercise of composition was much 
more pleasing than the mechanical part; scraps, sketches, outlines, 
skeletons, found in abundance in his secretoire after he had left the 
world, indicate the fecundity of his mind in invention; whilst the 
unfinished state in which they are left, shows that his industry was 
not equal to his genius. 

We have exceeded our limits, or we should have enriched our 

with a few quotations from a volume which has afforded us 

Ligh gratification, and which we now commend to the attention of 
our more intelligent and philosophical readers. Mr. Dixon’s “‘ Me- 
moir” isa choice and most instructive piece of biography ; our sense 
of the value of which may be judged of by the free use we have made 
of it in our small sketch of the life of his amiable, gifted, and now 


sainted friend. 





The Choir and the Oratory, or Praise and Prayer. By Josiah 
Conder. London: Jackson and Walford. 12mo. 


Tux author of this volume, as the responsible editor of the Congre- 
gational Hymn Book, has recenfly been before our readers, in our 
review of that publication. Though the present production was then 
in our hands, yet we have used our discretion to allow some interval 
to elapse, before we again introduce him in the same character, as 
the poet of the sanctuary and the closet. This we hope will be 
accepted by the writer and the reader, as a satisfactory reason, why 
we are behind many of our contemporary journalists, in giving ovr 
humble expression of praise, to this pleasing proof of poetic genius 
and sanctified talent. 

_ As one of “ the Associate Minstrels,” and the author of ‘¢ The Star 
in the East,” Mr. Conder long ago established for himself a reputation 
ofa high order, as a religious poet. If we remember rightly, some 
of the critical magnates of the land, spake of his earlier efforts, in 
very flattering but not undeserved terms of approbation. Since that 
period many years have passed : some of his minstrel associates have 
departed to sing 





“ before the sapphire-colour'd throne 
To him that sits thereon, 
With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee ;” 


but the lapse of time has not enfeebled the attachment of him who 
survives, to the ‘ sphere-born harmonious sisters, voice and verse,” 
nor does the fire upon the altar, of devotion and poetry, burn with 
diminished radiance. : 
The volume before us contains a series of compositions, with which 
Mr. Conder has relieved himself from intellectual employment of a 
3U2 
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severer nature, when hours of retirement from it have occurred, 
They consist of metrical versions of the Psalms, forming hymns of 
raise and prayer; versifications of the Church collects, and the 
rd’s Prayer ; two separate series of sonnets, entitled “ the Cross,” 
and ‘* the Apocalypse ;” and other miscellaneous poems. The title 
of the book, ‘¢‘ The Choir and the Oratory,” indicates its contents 
being intended for the use of public and private devotion. 
We feel that we shall best do justice to these beautiful productions, 
by introducing a few of them into our pages. The following is the 
closing sonnet of the series called ‘‘ the Apocalypse :”— 


*¢ The elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
Earth’s central fires shall pierce the fragile crust ; 
Her proudest works be all resolved to dust. 
Who were the master-builders ? War, Deceit, 
And Death! Forts, temples, sepulchres,—unmeet 
For that regenerate orb on which the Just 
Shall live immortal ages. Hence they must 
Share Earth’s last agony, and Sin’s defeat, 
A fairer globe shall from the skies invite 
The bridal city on that day of days. 
Lo, built on truth, and walled with glorious might, 
Its pearly gates each golden street displays, 
God is its temple, and the Lamb its light ; 
Love the pure element, the language praise.” 


In his metrical versions of the — of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
an attempt in which so many have failed, Mr. Conder has some- 
times succeeded admirably. The majestic simplicity of the original 
is not frittered away, by any process of paring or expansion being 
adopted, in order the more easily to confine it with the bonds of 
rhythm. The sixth-eighth Psalm, which we recollect to have seen 
years ago in the Eclectic Review, is the highest achievement of the 
author. We cite the well-known forty-second. 


‘¢ As for the distant water pants the desert’s fleet gazelle, 
So longs my heart for Thee, O God! within thy courts to dwell. 
Like her I thirst, but thirst for Thee, the source of life and joy, 
Oh, when among thy saints again shall praise my tongue employ ? 
But here my tears have been my drink, my solace night and day ; 
While, Where is now thy God? I hear the taunting heathen say. 
I think upon the happy days, and mourn the Sabbaths fled, 

When to the house of God with songs the joyous train I led. 

Yet, why dejected, O my soul? Why faint beneath the rod ? 
Hope on, for I shall praise him still, my Helper and my God. 
But, O my God, the thought of Thee with grief my bosom fills, 
Here beyond Jordan’s fountains, amid Hermon’s rocky hills : 
Around the gathering waters roar, and glen to glen replies : 

But deeper waters whelm my soul, and floods of trouble rise. 
Once in Thy loving-kindness blest, swift flew my days along : 
Amid the watches of the night, Thy praise inspired my song. 

But now I cry, O God my Rock, why hast Thou cast me off, 

To groan beneath oppression, and endure the impious scoff ? 

Keen as a sword the cruel taunt, repeated day by day: 

Where is the God he trusted in? my foes insulting say. 

Yet, why art thou cast down my soul? Why faint beneath the rod? 
Hope on, for I shall praise Him still, my Helper and my God. 
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Judge Thou my cause: right me, O God, against a ruthless race. 

Oh save me from a treacherous foe, unprincipled and base. 

For Thou my strength, my fortress art: why hast Thou cast me off, 
To groan beneath oppression, and endure the impious scoff? 

Send forth Thy light and truth, O Lord, to point and guide my road ; 
To lead me to Thy holy mount, even to Thy blest abode. 

Then at Thy altar, O my God, my harp and voice shall raise 

To Thee, the author of my joy, a. hymns of praise! 

Then why art thou afraid my soul? Why faint beneath the rod? 

Hope on, for I shall praise Him still, my Saviour and my God.” 


The original is one of the most beautiful specimens of the Hebrew 
elegy: the composition probably of David when he was driven from 
his capital by the rebellion of his son, and wandered as an exile in 
the regions of Hermon and over the heights of Lebanon, whence 
Jordan is fed by the melting of the perpetual snow. The feelin 
excited by his separation from the tabernacle, and from the public 
exercises of religion; by the memory of former felicity enjoyed in 
solemn celebrations ; and by the reproaches and persecutions of his 
enemies, are expressed with the force and pathos, characteristic of 
the muse of Sion, though the elegy is more diffuse than what is usual 
with the poetry of the Hebrews. The scenery of Lebanon in the 
spring season—the dashing of the water formed by the melted snow, 
rom the hills into the vallies—the noise of the innumerable tempo- 
rary cataracts, and of the swoln rivulets, elegantly described as 

ing to each other—is finely introduced as representative of the 
tumult in the afflicted writer’s mind. It is impossible, in any poetical 
version, to convey the simplicity, conciseness, and pathos of the 
original; but far more faithful, more purely Hebraic, is Mr. 
Conder’s attempt, than that of Bishop Lowth’s translator. 


” — the wearied hart for cooling springs, 
at sinks exhausted in the summer’s chase ; 
So pants my soul for Thee, great King of kings ! 
thirsts to reach thy sacred resting-place,” &c. 


We would particularly mention the 103rd Psalm as excellent. 
Who has not read it? And who can read it without feeling how 
skilfully the Psalmist prepares us by enumerating the mercies of God, 
for that fine call upon all obedient creatures to praise him, with 
which he closes ? 


“ The Lord hath fixed on high 
His throne of majesty : 
O’er all created things he reigns alone. 
Praise Him, ye sons of light, 
Whom he hath clothed with might ; 
On his high errands bent, or waiting round his throne. 


Give to him praise and thanks, 
O all ye shining ranks 
Of spirits ministrant. Above, abroad, 
Let all his works proclaim 
_ _ Jehovah's glorious name, 
Join thou the general song my soul, and praise thy God.” 
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It would be easy to point out blemishes in this volume, if we were 
disposed to indulge in carping criticism ; but where there is so much 
devout feeling, just and often lofty sentiment, and elegant versifica- 
tion, we are Sapeeaa to pass by a few traces of Homeric nods. One 
remark only we feel called upon to make. In several of the smaller 
poems, the writer does not make his meaning trip along with sufficient 
consecutiveness and ease ; this is the case especially with the sonnets, 
and is perhaps caused by the occurrence too frequently of very short 
periods; these cut up the sentiment of the whole into fragments, 
and it is sometimes difficult to carry the thread of the “ hig argu- 
ment” from one to another, so as to have that impression of unity, 
which is essential to the perfection of the sonnet, and the pleasure of 
the reader. Mr. Conder’s productions will always be highly appre- 
ciated by those who prefer truth to finery, and noble conceptions to 
any imposing external array in which they may be dressed. His 
rhythm is correct—his taste exact—his expressions sometimes singu- 
larly felicitous and vigorous—though he is perhaps deficient in ima- 
gination, and in that passionate feeling which the Greeks expressed 
by the very apposite word éy@ovecacpoc, to become popular with the 
multitude. Bat he will have that class of admirers, who are not 
unwilling to put forth the thinking faculties, instead of being pam- 
seer with exciting stimulants—who can leave the sparkling surface 
or the silent depth of things—who have no sympathy with tumultu- 
ous bursts of exaggerated thought and feeling, ornament and expres- 
sion, but with immortal truth—who can ew Milton’s Lycidas and 
Wordsworth’s Laodamia, to the Corsair, and Lalla Rookh—the 
calibre of whose minds is most in unison with 


“* The depth and not the tumult of the soul ?” 


We hope that these versions of the productions of the Hebrew 
Muse, beautifully and truly called, the Eldest-born of Poetry, the 
Sister of Prophecy, the Handmaid of Devotion, will find their way 
into many a demietio circle, assured that they are well calculated to 
please and profit, where piety and poetry are united. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Personal Reign of Christ. A Discourse, printed at the request of the 
Ministers of the Sussex Congregational Society, before whom it was delivered in 
Brighton, Sept. 6,1837. By O. T. Dobbin, A.B., Trinity College, Dublin. 


Tus is a very able and intelligent discourse on a subject that has excited 
great interest in the Church of Christ, and the associated congregational ministers 
of the county of Sussex evinced a just appreciation of its excellence by request- 
ing its publication. The arrangement is simple, the style, with few exceptions, 
correct and polished, and the descriptions of society in the millennial era, beautiful 
and splendid. The author judiciously introduces his subject, by a few pertinent 
remarks on the study and attention due to prophecy, and distinguishes, in an 
amiable spirit, between the mistakes and piety of those who advocate the system, 
which he endeavours, and we think successfully, by reason and scripture, to 
subvert, 
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“Their object” says he, “ however unusual the track they followed, I believe 
tohave been simply the investigation and promotion of truth: and this they 
have pursued with untiring diligence and unquestionable disinterestedness, 
pit» neither by the good nor ill report of men. Their results we condemn — 
from their conclusions we dissent—reject their case as unproven: but love the 
men in Christ Jesus, give them credit for the purest motives, in their advocacy of 
a comparatively new (query) and unpopular doctrine, and gladly record our 
conviction, that considering the exciting nature of the theme, the strength of their 
cause, and the opposition which they have encountered, the temper with which 
they have conducted themselves throughout, has been, in general, amiable and 
christian.”—p. 6. 

While the fine arguments the writer has adduced to disprove the theory of a 
personal reign appear to us conclusive, we are not quite sure whether he has not 
opened a controversy with some, whose views on the former subject assimilate 
with his own. When the author sums up his argument against the millenarian 
hypothesis, and discloses his own ideas in relation to the second appearing of the 
Messiah, he makes it to take place immediately after the millennial epocha. 

“T hold it (Second Advent) as firmly as any doctrine of revelation, but hold 
that it will be not before, but after the reign of the saints upon the earth, and 
that he will come at the close of that blissful period, to judge all flesh, the quick 
and the dead, to gather together his elect frem the four winds of heaven, to quench 
for ever the light of time, and consummate the world’s eventful history.”—p. 88. 

On this point many will be at issue with our intelligent author. The general 
conviction among sound divines is, that an awful apostacy will intervene between 
“the close of that blissful period,” and the second manifestation of the Redeemer, 
in the midst of which he will come ‘to quench the light of time,” and complete 
the purposes of his mediatorial reign. 

is another point, on which the writer may not find universal concurrence 
among his brethren. We refer to his belief that, in the time of the Redeemer’s 
reign, there will be ‘secret rebels against his authority, even while professing 
attachment to his person and submission to his rule.” In the author’s judgment 
“the change will be morally but not metaphysically universal.” Whether he is 
right in the interpretation of passages adduced to justify his position, we enter- 
tain some serious doubts. It is evident that their application in support of the 
hypothesis he advocates arises from the impression that the second advent will 
occur immediately after the termination of the millennial era. As our review 
must be cursory, we regret our inability to enter fully on these peculiarities of 
thesermon, which many, probably, will feel disposed to controvert. Still they 
detract nothing from its general excellence and design, as they are points of inci- 
dental notice and not of prominent discussion. While Mr. Dobbin has success- 
fully disproven, by sound and scriptural argument, the mistaken convictions of 

y millenarians, it is obvious that his forte is in poetical description. The 
discourse cannot be read without producing a favourable impression of his acquire- 
ments. It not only shows that he has thoroughly mastered the subject he has 
taken in hand; but has pretensions to a correct taste, improved by the classical 
attainments he evidently possesses. The closing pages deserve attentive perusal, 
for the interest they indicate in the cause of congregational dissent, for he hints 

to give efficiency to the operations of county missions, and the fervent 
and elevated tone in which the spirit of prayer is urged upon the churches of 


It was our intention to select a striking and beautiful passage on the kingdom 
of Christ which we find under the first objection the author raises to the mille- 
narian scheme, (p. 19) but the limits of this notice forbid it. In conclusion, we 
meet inquire whether such terms as “auriculum,” “ residuum,” “ etherealized,” 

! nerocies,” “ defecated,” ‘‘ hebetude,” ‘‘ bizarreries,”” with a few more we 
might select, are fit phrases for a provincial or a metropolitan pulpit? We 
regret these blemishes, as the style is in general flowing and easy. We cordially 


Hoy quam the sermon to our readers, and trust its success will induce its author, 
to regret his acquiescence in the wishes of his county brethren. 
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The Paragraph Bible. Religious Tract Society. 1 Vol. 8vo. 1838, 


Tue Religious Tract Society has done good service to the christian community, 
by publishing this correct, beautiful, and admirably arranged edition of the 
Sacred Scriptures. The Bible Society is precluded, by its constitution and 
laws, from departing, either in letter or form, from the authorized version. The 
double columns of that versiun, with its arbitrary and unnatural arrangement of 
chapters and verses, and its confusion of poetry and prose, must be rigidly 
adhered to, although frequently to the manifest injury of the sense of scripture, 
and the concealment of the various forms in which the Spirit of God originally 
conveyed the expressions of his will to the children of men. Happily the Tract 
Society is not bound by such restrictions ; and most wisely and generously has 
it used its liberty, and published the authorized version in “ paragraphs and 

rallelisms,”” arranged according to the form, sense, and design of the originals, 

y this disposition of the materials of the sacred volume, its narratives ure 
preserved entire, its arguments and inferences remain unbroken and attached, 
and its poetry is exhibited to the eye of the reader in its true metrical form; 
while for convenience of reference, the numbers both of the chapters and verses, 
according to the old arrangement, are placed in the margin. 

It is but just, however, to state, that this edition of the Holy Scriptures isa 
reprint, with some improvements, of one published in America, by the Rev. 
Dr. Coit, Rector of Christ Church, Cambridge, Massachusetts. This English 
edition has been subjected to most thorough revision by competent persons, so 
that the errors of the authorized version, in orthography, punctuation, and 
marginal readings are avoided, and is sent forth to the world under the “ im- 

rimatur” of the Rev. Hartwell Horne and the Rev. Dr. Henderson, to whom, 
in all matters of doubt or dispute, the committee referred for their united opinion 
and decision. 

We cordially introduce and recommend this “ Paragraph Bible” to the notice 
of such of our readers as are interested in the integrity and accuracy of the 
sacred volume, and especially to those who possess the octavo edition of the 
Tract Society’s “‘ Commentary on the Scriptures,” to which it will prove an in- 
fallible as well as most suitable companion. 





Dissent Vindicated ; with a particular Reference to the Question of’ National 
Religious Establishments. A Discourse delivered at the Ordination of the 
Rev. Julius Mark, at Chelmsford, May 25th, 1837. By John Ely, Minister 
of Salem Chapel, Leeds. London: Fisher, Son and Co, 1837. pp. 41. 


Tuts is a very able Discourse. The diction, the style, the sentiments, and the 
argument, all act most powerfully and convincingly on the mind of the reader. 
Mr. Ely has completely redeemed the pledge which he gave in the commence- 
ment of his discourse. ‘I shall speak plainly, perhaps strongly, but in n0 
unkindly tone.” We shall not give an analysis of a publication, which may be 
procured at so trifling a cost, but we shall transcribe a passage from it, assuring 
the reader, that in almost every page, passages of equal, or of superior worth, 
may be found. : 

“ Far be it from me to form a harsh judgment, or to pronounce an unjust 
censure ; but I must add, that establishments operate most injuriously on religion 
itself. All those who admit the definition of religion, enunciated in the earlier 
part of this discourse, will be disposed to admit the fact of its existence in 
various communities ; and good men will feel that personal religion, such as was 
there described, is the grand distinction of character in the sight of God: its 
subjects are pardoned, and accepted of God; they a love and honour 
him ; precious is their death in the sight of the Lord. Good men of various 
denominations, recognizing these characteristics in each other, hold communion 
together ; they meet occasionally at the Lord’s table ; they interchange the offiees 
of the ministry ; they hold religious intercourse without reserve. How different 
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a spectacle is presented in the conduct of the state-church towards the communi- 
ties that separate from it! Doctrine may be apostolic, character spiritual, demur 
conscientious, but no fellowship can be conceded. Is not religion wounded, 
when true disciples are thus separated? Is not the good man injured, who 
stands aloof from his brethren that hold the Head? Is not the conscientious 
Dissenter aggrieved and insulted, when that good man, instead of acknowledging 
the grand characteristics of piety, refuses to give him the right hand of fellow- 
ship? Are not truth undervalued, and piety dishonoured, for the sake of esta- 
blishment? Is not our Great Head displeased, when those whom he is acknow- 
ledged to have accepted, are slighted and contemned, because they conscientiously 
differ from certain other of his accepted servants?” Subsequently Mr. Ely says, 
“ But more serious damage is done to the irreligious. A christian government, 
a christian magistracy, a christian state, are phrases familiar to establishments ; 
but how many legislators, magistrates, and subjects, may become advocates of a 
state religion, and yet be themselves destitute of personal piety! To boast of a 
participation in the Christianity of the nation, and yet to deride the saints, who 
alone evince the reality of christian principles, may be the varying moods of the 
same man. To be a member of the National Establishment may be, alas! a far 
different thing from being a disciple of Jesus Christ, and yet that membership 
shall be regarded as the guarantee of safety, and the evidence of religion. O, it 
isa grand delusion, lulling conscience, but destroying souls !'’—pp. 32—34. 


THE EDITOR'S TABLE, 


_ Remains of the late Rev. John Martin, D.D. Minister of Kilkardy: con- 
sisting of Sermons, Essays, and Letters. With a Memoir. Edinburgh: 
William Oliphant and Son. 8vo. 

Scripture Proverbs for the Young. By Ingram Cohbin, A.M. London: 
William Ball. 18mo. 

A Practical Exposition on the Lord's Prayer. By the Right Reverend 
Ezekiel Hopkins, D.D. London: Religious Tract Society. 18mo. 

Remains of the late Rev. Charles John Patterson, B.A. Edited by Charles 
— Hoare, M.A. Archdeacon of Winchester. London: R.B. Seeley. 

mo, 

A Word to Parents, Nurses, and Teachers, on the Rearing and Management 
of Children. By Esther Copley. London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 18mo. 

Pietas Juvenilis. A Manual of Devotions, by the Rev. J. M. M‘Culloch, 

a. London: Nisbet and Co. 32mo. 

Spiritual Life Delineated, with the Detection and Exposure of some of the 
Popular Errors of the Day. In Five Parts. By the Rev. Thomas Watson, 
B.A. London: Seeley and Burnside. 
oun Doctrine of the Person and Work of Christ. By Earnest Sartorius. 

tanslated from the German. London: Religious Tract Society. 

Bible Stories for the Young. (Adam to Jacob.) By the Rev. T. U. Gal- 

London: Seeley. 12mo. 
Self-dependence : a Tale. By Eliza Paget. London: Darton and Harvey. 
An Ecclesiastical History to the Year 324 of the Christian Era, and the 


Twentieth of the Reign of Constantine. By Eusebius, surnamed Pamphilus, 
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Bishop of Cesarea. Translated by the Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. London: 
Bagster. 8vo. 

The Pleasures of Religion. By H. F. Burder, D.D. Third Edition. 
London: Religious TractSociety. 

Memorials of the Right Rev. Myles Coverdale. London: S. Bagster. 8yo. 

‘ A Memoir of Bernard Overburg; with a short Account of the system of 
National Education in Prussia. From the German of Professor Schubert. 
London: Seeley. 

Seven Hundred and Fifty Hymns, Private, Family, and Social, from various 
Authors. By Josiah Pratt, B.D. London: L. and G. Seeley. 

. The Order of Evangelical Grace. By David Hollaz. (Translated from thie 
French.) London: J. Eedes. 

The Prayers of the Church: A connected Series of Reflections on the 
Liturgy. Landen: Seeley and Co. 

A Daily Treasure for the Christian. By a Lady. Longman and Co, 
London. 

Hints on Study and the Employment of Time. By a late Member of the 
Middle Temple. London: Simpkin and Co. 

The Beauty of Holiness, and other Poems. By G. B. Scott. London: 
Darton and Harvey. 

The Christian Church considered in relation to Unity and Schism. By the 
Author of Hours of Thought. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 12mo. 

Memoirs of Mary Tatham. By the Rev. J. Beaumont, M.D. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 12mo. 

Sermons by the Rev. T. C. Miller, M.A. London: Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly. 8vo. 

A Letter to her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, on the Irreligion of Oaths. 
By a Member of the Church of England. London: Darton and Harvey. 

On the Education of the People of India. By Charles E. Trevelyan, Esq. 
London: Longman and Co. 12mo. 

Nos. I. II. III. IV. and V. of the Medical Portrait Gallery, each Part con- 
taining three Portraits, and Biographical Memoirs of the most celebrated 
Physicians, Surgeons, &. By J.T. Pettigrew. Fisher and Son, London. 

Bible Thoughts, extracted from Caryl. In a neat pocket volume. 


-———_———_ 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Claims of Episcopacy refuted; in a Review of the Essays of the Right 
Rev. Bishop Hobart, and other Advocates of Diocesan Episcopacy. By the 
late Rev. John Mason, D.D. With an Introduction and Appendix, by the 
Rev. John Blackburn, Minister of Claremont Chapel, Pentonville. 

On the 1st of a Aids and Incentives to the Acquisition of Know- 
ledge. The Farewell Lecture delivered on retiring from the Professorship of Ma- 
thematics in the Royal Military Academy, Thursday, June 7, 1838. By Olin- 
thus Gregory, LL.D. 8vo. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


RELIGIOUS DESTITUTION OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The following letter, dated Dec. 22, 1837, has been addressed to the Com- 
mittee of the Colonial Missionary Society by Lieut. R. Sadleir, R. N., Secretary 
of the New South Wales Home Missionary Society, and we invite the attention 
of our readers to it, as containing many facts which must prove the necessity of 
vigorously supporting the Colonial Missionary Society. 

“ Gentlemen—In my former letter I expressed my intention of writing to you 
more fully on the moral and religious condition of the colony, a task to which I 
now address myself, although I fear it will be very imperfectly performed. 
That immorality should prevail more here than at home cannot excite surprise, 
when we remember that a considerable portion of the ope have been 
banished for their crimes to a country where few moral and religious restraints 
can be imposed upon a people scattered over a wide extent of country ; 
itis, in fact, only wonderful that so much order exists in the midst of such a 
demoralized mass. Drunkenness and worldly-mindedness appear to be the two 
primary sins of the colony, both formidable to the growth of religious prin- 
ciple end the spread of gospel truth. 

“The scattered state of our population, consisting only of 77,096 souls, yet 
occupying a surface of country of great extent, will at once show the difficulty 
of supplying to every district ministerial help, or even legal restraint ; thousands, 
therefore, out of this number are living altogether without the pale of Christian 
ordinances, and their children without the means of education; so that a 
spiritual dearth may be said to reign over the greater part of this colony. In 
my own travels through a large portion of the country, I have constantly 
witnessed the spiritual desolation of the land, for in many places the remem- 
brance of the Sabbath is fast fading away from the minds of the settlers, and all 
its holy requirements are neglected and forgotten. The prison population is 
also left in many parts of the interior in a most hopeless and irreclaimable 
state ; large bodies, from 80 to 150 men, of the most unprincipled character, are 
associated together to work on the roads, and are so left without warning or 
instruction ; in short, the reign of death and hell extends undisturbed through- 
out a vast portion of this fertile territory. 

“When, then, we consider that it is out of this population an empire is 
shortly to rise, which ought (from its connexion with England and its geo- 
sy ge relative to the heathen world) to give a tone of civil and spiritual liberty 
to the east, we are indeed weighed down with the reflection of its present un- 
| wrecmed condition, and can only hope in the sympathies of our fellow 

hristians at home, that they will mt 9 over and help us in promoting the 
religious education of the young, and the general enlightenment of the people, 
which, under the blessing of God, may dispel those dark and threatening ap- 
pearances, and give the promise of a brighter day. 

“The present period we look upon as most critical; the minds of the 
people have been awakened in some sense to their spiritual necessities, and a 
disposition is now abroad, which, if only cherished and promptly supplied, may 
and must lead to the most happy effects: many wealthy persons have made 
offers of land for the building of places of worship, and have contributed largely 
to the Diocesan Committee for ministers of the Episcopalian persuasion ; and 
80 others have expressed a desire and willingness to receive those of any de- 
nomination who shall be qualified and faithful men. We must not, however, 
disguise the fact, that with all this profession in favour of religion many difficul- 
ties lie in the way, for it appears to us quite impossible to raise funds or minis- 
ters, in this colony, in numbers at all equal to our pressing wants. We must, 
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therefore, look to you for prompt and generous help, and this we trust you will 
not fail in affording when you learn that there are numerous families, and many 
settlers and prisoners in the colony, who are not only hundreds of miles away 
from any ministry, but who have not perhaps for years heard a sermon, or 
caught from the lips of any humam being a word of revealed truth. 

‘* The exact proportion of the various denominations of Christians it would be 
difficult to state, but the proportion of Protestants (which is an encouraging fact) 
to Roman Catholics is as three to one. The most numerous Protestant de- 
nominations are the Church of England, the Church of Scotland, and the Wes- 
leyan Methodists ; then the Independents, Baptists, and a few Quakers. A 
copy of the last census, which I annex, will furnish you with the best information 
er this head, by which you will perceive that our towns, with the exception 
of Sydney and Paramatta, are quite in their infancy. The colony may indeed 
be divided into six districts, one extending and ramifying for 400 miles to the 
south of Sydney, called the South Country ; another extending for 300 miles 
to the west of the same place, called Bathurst and Wellington county ; another 
district, termed the Hunter’s River ; another extending along the coast northward 
for 300 miles, until it nearly meets the prison settlement of Moreton Bay ; and 
then Norfolk Island, a depot of hardened, twice or thrice convicted felons ; and 
lastly, a new and flourishing settlement at Port Philip. Thus the surface over 
which our population extends is very great : how can we hope to meet the wants 
of a people thus circumstanced ? 

‘*The government have recently brought in an act of council, by which it 
offers support, according to a certain scale, and under certain restrictions, to 
ministers of the Church of England and Scotland, and also, with shame we say, 
to the Roman Catholic Priest also; intimating its tention to entertain the 
application of any other bodies of Christians who may apply for help, not only 
as to the support of ministers, but the building of churches, &c. A copy of 
this act you will find enclosed, and the Committee of our New South Wales 
Home Missionary Society are of opinion that the wisest course to be pursued, is 
to leave the question of acceptance or refusal of such government aid to the dis- 
cretion of the respective pastors and congregations. 

‘* Popery, as you have justly observed in your address, appears determined to 
take refuge in the colonies; active exertions are making here to spread abroad 
her doctrines and practices : your missionaries should therefore be well versed in 
that controversy, as no doubt a time will shortly arrive when we must openly 
resist her encroachments. 

“ From this communication you will, I trust, learn something of our spiritual 
destitution, and will also perceive how critical the time is, how needful it is to 
keep alive the present feeling of the country, and how impossible it will be for 
us to effect scarcely any thing independent of your Society and the aid of the 
Christian public. As a British colony, receiving yearly your superabundant 
fae a in the way of emigration, and your outcast population in the way of 

anishment, we have a right to hope that you will not neglect us. Christian 

Brethren, we want money, we want men, we want prayer, and we had almost 

said we want faith in this important undertaking ; but when we look to the 

Omnipotent Head of the Church and to the unfailing predictions of prophecy, 
we take courage and go forward in the name and strength of the Lord. 

“I remain, Gentlemen, 
“ Your most obedient Servant and Brother in the Lord, | 
“ Ricnarp Sapie:r Secretary. 


Last Census of the Population of New South Wales. 
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Male. | Female. | Total. | 








Conviets. . | 25,254 2577 | 97,831 j } 
Free Persons. 49,265 Total, 77,096 
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Towns. | i a Cat. eal Total. Episcop. | Pres. Indp.| Bapt. Meth. R. Cath. | 
| — ——|-———__-| -______ eae Resceatiiendinae 
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Richmond.|; 811 171) —| 982) § } 
Newcastle.| 509, 191) 1| 704 6 pend eels deel oko 
Maitland .| 788; 365) 8) 1,163, 2 tml el 1 
Macquarie 542) 253; 24; 820, 1 | —-|— —|— ai 
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 * He supplies both towns. 
Various denominations of Population. 
Protestants, 54,621. Romanists, 21,898. Jews, 477. 


“ Since this letter was written, there have arrived 4 Episcopalian and 10 Pres- 
byterian ministers, and several more Episcopalian clergymen are expected. On the 
other hand, some ministers have returned home, and others, alas, have proved 
themselves unworthy of the sacred office, so that there are many openings still, 
besides the constant tide of emigrant and convict population flowing in upon us, 
the increase this year being 9000 persons !” 


MEETING OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE ASSOCIATION. 


The Anniversary of the above Association was held on the 25th, 26th, and 
27th of June 1838. The Delegates and Ministers met on the afternoon of the 
25th, for the transaction of business relating to the county. The Annual 
Sermon was preached in the evening by the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, A.M., of 
West Bromwich. The subject was the influence which the character of the 
church exerts on the result of the pastor’s labours. A Prayer Meeting was 
held on the following morning at 7; business commenced at 9. During the 
meeting several important topics relating to the interests of religion in the 
county and elsewhere were discussed. Arrangements were made for obtaining 
accurate statistics respecting the congregations Xc. within the range of the Asso- 
ciation. It was agreed that a printed letter should be occasionally addressed 
tothe churches, and that the ministers in the different districts should exchange 
services, with a view to promote the revival of religion, and to interest the dif- 
ferent churches more deeply in each other's welfare. A Public Meeting was 
held in the afternoon. Dr. Mathison, of Wolverhampton, preached in the even- 
ing, on the duty of Christians in England to supply the destitute parts of the 
country with the means of grace. The Lord’s-Supper was administered at the 
close of the sermon. The Brethren met on Wednesday morning for prayer and 
christian conference. 


BLACKBURN INDEPENDENT ACADEMY. 

The following is a copy of the Report of the Committee of Examination, of 
the above Institution, just presented to the General Committee : — 

“The Committee of Examination have much pleasure in presenting their 
Report to the General Committee, and through them to the religious public at 
large, who feel interested in the prosperity of the Blackburn Academy. 

_ “In the Classical department, the Students were carefully examined in Latin, 
in the first book of the Aeneid, and of the Georgies of Virgil, and in the first 
book of the Epistles of Horace, and in the Life of Agricola by Tacitus; and in 
Greek, in Valpy’s Delectus, the first book of the Iliad of Homer, in a Portion 
at the close of the first book of Thucydides, and in the Ajax of Sophocles. In 
almost every instance they acquitted themselves with the greatest credit, clearly 
manifesting, among the various diversities both of talent and of improvement, 
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considerable diligence, perseverance, and skill; this was evident not only in 
the general construing of the different portions read, but in the analytical ex- 
planation of their several peculiarities in Syntax, Prosody, and Etymology. 

“In Hebrew, a class had prepared a part of the first book of Samuel, in 
which they would have been examined with equal care and minuteness, had 
not the pressure of business absolutely prevented the Examiners enjoying the 
pleasure of a more extended analysis. 

**In the Mathematical department, a very excellent profession was made in 
five books of Euclid’s Elements, and of several Problems in Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, and their applications. 

** In Natural Philosophy, views were given of the Nature and Action of the 
Electro-Magnetic Power, and a beautiful analytic demonstration of the ‘ Law 
of the Inverse Square,’ with which all appeared much gratified. 

“In Rhetoric, a large class was minutely examined in the nature, rise, and 
varieties of Figurative Language 

“In Biblical Criticism, a class was examined in the Critical History of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

“ And in Theology, they were very minutely examined on the doctrine of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity. 

** And it is with much pleasure we add, that, in all these branches, the most 
satisfactory evidence was given of commendable proficiency and talent. This 
last was sustained, especially by the different Essays which were read on the 
following sacred subjects, viz: —The nature and use of the New Testament 
Parables—the Analogy of Faith considered as a Principle of Interpretation— 
and an Exposition of the Rich Man and Lazarus. These Essays discovered 
great variety of talent; but at the same time, much attention to accuracy of 
thought, and correctness of expression. 

“ Thus, after the most careful discharge of our important duty, we can con- 
fidently assure the Committee, that on no former occasion have we experienced 
greater pleasure, because we are fully convinced, that the Students never ac- 
quitted themselves with more credit than on the present occasion. 

“ Signed, on behalf of the Committee of Examination, 

“ J. Crunre, LL.D. Chairman. 

* Blackburn, June 14, 1838.” 


SPRING HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


The Committee of Spring Hill College, Birmingham, inform the public, that 
arrangements have been made for one twelvemonth, to form a class of Students 
to be prepared for admission to the College, Application may be made (post 
paid) to the Rev. J. A. James. 

(Signed) J. East, Chairman. 

July 16th, 1838. 


AIREDALE COLLEGE, UNDERCLIFF, NEAR BRADFORD. 


The Annual Examination of the Students of this College took place on 
Tuesday, June 19th. The Rev. W. H. Stowell, Theological Tutor of Rother- 
ham College, presided, and with whom were associated the pastors of several 
of the neighbouring churches. The entire day was devoted to this object, and 
the investigation was directed, so far as time would allow, to the various de 
partments of study which have occupied the session. 

Selections which were made by the Examiners, from the Latin of Ceesar and 
Tacitus, of Virgil, Horace, &c.; from the Greek of Sophocles, schylus, and 
the New Testament; from the Hebrew of Genesis, the Psalms, and Isaiah, were 
read by their respective classes with fluency and correctness. Several problems 
in the Mathematics were demonstrated with great accuracy, and one class st 
prepared for an examination in the whole of the 1st Book of Euclid ; another 
in the whole of the 3rd, and another. in the whole of the 4th, and about half of 
the 5th book. A lengthened examination of the Divinity classes was so con 
ducted, as to elicit proof of the ability and discrimination with which their 
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quiries have been directed, and the progress they have made in theological 


The shortness of the time for so wide and varied a survey, necessarily abridged 
the inquiry into some branches, and altogether prevented the Examiners from 
entering upon others. Hence, no opportunity was afforded for the Syriac, or 
for the French and German, to which some of the Students have attended ; nor 
could any inquiry be instituted respecting their knowledge of Church History, 
or the various subjects of Mental Philosophy, which have engaged their atten- 
tion. The results in general were very satisfactory to the Examiners, and highly 
creditable to both the Tutors and Students. 

The Public Meeting of the Constituents and Friends of the College, was held 
in the Library, on Wednesday, June 20th. The Rev. Thomas Taylor, of Brad- 
ford, presided. Essays were read by the three senior Students. An admirable 
Address to the Students, on the formation of habits essential to their reputation 
and usefulness as ministers, was delivered by the Rev. Joseph Wadsworth, of 
Clitheroe, and made such an impression on the meeting, as induced them unani- 
mously and earnestly to request the Rev. Gentleman to forward his MS. for 
insertion in the pages of the Congregational Magazine. The Report was read 
by the Rev. W. B. Clulow, the Classical Tutor,—from which it appears that 
one of the Students is leaving to enter upon an important sphere of labour at 
home; another has been accepted for labours amongst the heathen, by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society ; and a third has received the sanction of the Committee 
to offer his services to the Directors of that valuable institution. 

Cordial thanks for their past and generous services were voted to the Trea- 
surers, Messrs. Holland and Anderson, whose state of health has compelled 
them to resign. Mr. George Hanson, of Wilsden, was appointed to the office. 
Aserious balance against the Institution calls for active and liberal efforts on 
the part of its friends, not only to liquidate the existing debt, but also to add 
considerably to the annual subscriptions, that its regular income may more nearly 
correspond with its necessary expenditure. 


OPENING OF TRINITY CHAPEL, ARUNDEL, SUSSEX. 


This new edifice, raised by the Congregational Dissenters of Arundel, for the 
worship of God, was opened on the 14th of June. The Rev. J. Stratten, of 
Paddington, was the morning, and the Rev. G. Clayton, of Walworth, the 
evening preacher. The former took for his text, 1 Chron. xxix. 5, the last clause 
of the verse; and the latter, the words of Jehovah to Solomon, recorded in 
1 Kings ix. 3. The discourses of the Rev. gentlemen were eminently calculated, 
as they were evidently intended, to make the occasion a time of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord; and such it doubtless proved to many. True, the 
flaming Shechinah did not descend amid the congregation, the visible glory did 
not fill the house, but tokens were not wanting of the spiritual presence and 
gracious approval of a covenant God. 

The proceedings of the interesting day began with prayer, offered by the Rev. 
Stephen Bannister, of Epping. The other devotional services were conducted 
by the Rev. L. Winchester, of Worthing, I. N. Goulty and J. Edwards, of 

ton, G. D. Mudie, of Fareham, and — Jones, of Portsea. 
® the afternoon, about 200 persons partook of a cold dinner, provided in the 
and commodious school rooms beneath the chapel. Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
of Highbury, presided. When the cloth was withdrawn, the venerable chair- 
man, with his wonted loyalty, suavity, and grace, proposed in succession, the 
health of our beloved Sovereign the Queen, and that of the liberal Duke of 
Norfolk. A subscription was then set on foot to liquidate the remaining debt 
upon the newly erected structure. This was announced as being £800; £800 
having been already contributed by the religious public. Prompt to communi- 
Cate, as to do good in every other shape, Mr. W. set the example, by giving £10 
in addition to his former handsome donation of £50. In the course of a few 


minutes £200 were subscribed, making the gratifying result of the day's collec- 
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tions altogether £261. 4s. 2d. The building is an acknowledged ornament to the 
town. It is in the ecclesiastical Norman style, and in keeping with the other 
public edifices in Arundel. To the serious observer, however, it has a moral 
grace beyond its architectural or local proprieties. It is raised for the glory of 
God and the good of men. Recognising this as the design of the congregation 
in rearing it, most of the a inhabitants of the town have lent their aid. 
Lord D. C. Stuart, late M.P. for the borough, subscribed £50, though 
himself a worshipper after another form. 

The Lord’s Day services of the 17th and 24th of June, were conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. Henderson, of Highbury College, London, and the Rev. I. N. Goulty, 
of Union Street Chapel, Brighton. k 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, GRAVESEND, KENT, 


On Thursday, June 21, 1838, the new Chapel, which has been erected in 
Princes Street, Gravesend, for the use of the Independent congregation in that 
town, was opened for public worship. The sermons were preached by the Rev, 
Dr. Morison, of Chelsea. The attendance was numerous, and the collection 
liberal. Near to the chapel a house has been built for the resident minister. A 
capacious cemetery is formed under the chapel, and attached to the edifice are two 
spacious rooms for the use of the Sunday Schools. The congregation for whose 
use this place has been built was first collected in the year 1717, when asmall chapel 
was erected, together with a house for the minister, on a part of the ground 
oceupied by the present building. The Rev. Wm. Kent, who died in the year 
1828, exercised his ministry here nearly thirty years, during which time the con- 
gregation was much increased, and the chapel enlarged several times. Since his 
departure to a better world the blessing of God has continued to attend the 
preaching of the gospel in the place, where, under his ministry, the influences 
of the Holy Spirit attended the proclamation of divine truth. And now a spa- 
cious and elegant building affords an opportunity to those persons who visit 
Gravesend, as well as its resident inhabitants, of joining in the worship of God, 
and hearing the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


A NEW CHAPEL AT A WATERING PLACE. 


Portisurap is one of the most attractive watering places on the banks of the 
Severn, and greatly frequented by the inhabitants of Bristol, from which city it 
is distant only 11 miles. Its state of evangelical destitution had long been 
deplored by many serious visitants, but there was no prospect of any immediate 
steps being taken to supply the acknowledged deficiency beyond the weekly 
services of a home missionary. Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart., however, 
being in Bristol to preside at the Meeting of the Auxiliary Home Missionary 
Society for that city, with his accustomed generosity offered a donation of £50 
towards the erection of a Chapel at that village, and expressed his readiness to 
assist in laying the foundation-stone. T'wo or three other friends were provoked 
by Sir Culling’s liberalily, to contribute an equal sum each, toward the new 
building, and the work was undertaken. On Wednesday, June 13th, several 
ministers and friends visited the lovely spot to commence the building, and the 
Rev. Messrs. Gregory, Hewlett, and i. J. Roper, opened the service by reading 
the scriptures and hymns of note. The Rev. George Smith, of Plymouth, 
and the Rev. Dr. Matheson, of Wolverhampton, engaged in prayer ; after which 
the stone was laid, and Sir Culling Eardley Smith delivered a most suitable and 
affectionate address, the effect of which, it is hoped, by those who heard it, will 
not soon be forgotten. We rejoice that this rural watering place will thus 
— supplied—but we would ask our zealous and opulent friends why 

righton, Margate, and other places of public and fashionable resorts, are not 
yet supplied with Congregational Chapels, adapted to their growing im- 
portance. 
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NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, DOVER, KENT. 


The ancient town of Dover, always important, has, by the happy continuance of 
peace, become highly interesting, as the great thoroughfare to the Continent, and 
asa fashionable resort during the summer season. Its population is about 12,000, 
and yet there has not been, till now, a regular Congregational Chapel erected in 
it. Last autumn that venerable and munificent friend of our denomination, Thos, 
Wilson, Fsq. was visiting that place, and observing its destitution, purchased a 
freehold site of ground in the upper part of the town, near the castle, which he 
generously gave for the erection of an Independent Chapel. The object has been 
effected, and on Thursday, July 12, a new and respectable place of worship, 42 
feet by 62, with school room adjoining, was opened to the public. Numerous mi- 
nisters and friends from Deal, Sandwich, Ramsgate, and Canterbury attended 
the service. The Rev. James Stratten, of Paddington, preached in the morning, 
from John iv. 24; and Dr. Reed, of Wickliffe Chapel, in the evening, from 
Ephes. ii. 7. The devotional services were conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Vin- 
cent, James, Toomer, Rooke, and Cresswell. 

We sincerely hope that the preaching of the glorious gospel may prove very 
beneficial, both to the spiritual and temporal interests of this increasing town. 


ENLARGEMENT OF HOPE CHAPEL, CLIFTON. 


Weare happy to learn, that under the successful ministry of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Gregory it has been necessary to enlarge this originally small chapel, to 
accommodate 1350 persons. .The required alterations having been made, the 
chapel was re-opened for divine worship on Wednesday, June 20, when the 
Rev. James Parsons, of York, preached, and the devotional services were 
conducted by several of the Bristol ministers. 


OPENING OF BISHOPSGATE CHAPEL, LONDON. 


On Wednesday, July 18th, the elegant Chapel erected on a convenient site of 
freehold ground, near Sun Street, Bishopsgate Street, for the church and con- 
gregation formerly assembling at White Row, Spitalfields, was opened for public 
by The Rev. Dr. Fletcher, of Stepney, preached in the morning, and the 
Rev. J. Clayton, Jun. in the evening. The devotional services were conducted 
by Dr. H. Fr. Burder, of Hackney, and Dr. Charles Townley, of Limerick. 

This commodious chapel, with the galleries for the children, will seat 1140 
persons, 400 of which are appropriated for the free use of the poor. 

The erection of the Chapel, with the purchase of the freehold, cost about 
£7000, £3900 of which had been collected prior to the opening. After the 
morning service nearly 200 ministers and friends sat down to a handsome cold 
entertainment in the school rooms, at which Thomas Challis, Esq. presided. 

the afternoon donations and collections were announced amounting to 
more £300. 

We cannot withhold from our esteemed brother, the Rev. Henry Townley, the 

ed pastor of the chapel, the expression of our public congratulations on this 
cccasion. Some years ago he undertook the pastoral charge of this ancient and 
once flourishing Congregational Church, which appeared from various circum- 
stances to be well nigh extinct. But God has honoured his faithful labours to the 
and extension of the interest, so that the present commodious erection became 
necessary. When he relinquished the charge of Paddington go to go to the 
Indies as a missionary, our brother could not have anticipated that it would be 
his honour to orgioate a spacious chapel both in our Indian and British 
capitals. Union Chapel, Calcutta, was built through his effective ministrations 
, and when health no longer permitted him to toil in India, he returned to 
London to effect a similar work, under the circumstances we have described. 
Long may he be spared to complete the work on which he has entered, and to 
ber mgd the prosperity not only of the church and congregation, but of the 
nfent, Day and Su ay Schools connected with Bishopsgate Chapel. 


F 
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ORDINATIONS.—IRELAND. 


There was an ordination service in the Independent Meeting-house of Car- 
rickfergus, in the County of Antrim, on Tuesday, the 29th May, for the p 
of setting apart the Rev. John M‘Assey to the pastoral care of the church 
worshipping in that place. Divine worship was commenced at 12 o'clock, AM, 
by the Rev. James Hanson, of Dungannon. The Rev. James Carlile, of 
Belfast, delivered a luminous exposition of the principles of Indepen- 
dency, and gave a plain and scriptural view of a christian church. Mr, 
Carlile then proposed the usual questions to the candidate for ordination, 
to which he received satisfactory and interesting answers. The ordination 
prayer was offered up by the Rev. W. H. Cooper, of Dublin, and Mr. M‘Assey 
was solemnly set apart to the ministry by the imposition of hands. Thec 
was delivered to the young minister by Mr. Cooper, who founded his excellent 
address on Paul’s exhortation to Timothy—* Give thyself wholly to them.” 

The second service commenced at seven o'clock, p.m. The introd 
devotions were conducted by the Rev. S. G. Morison, of Aughnacloy; after 
which the Rev. W. H. Cooper preached an admirable sermon from 2 Cor. 
viii. 5. 

On Wednesday, May 30th, there was a public service in Straide, for the 
purpose of ordaining the Rev. James Bain to the pastoral charge of the united 
churches of Straide and Ballycraigy, in the Province of Ulster. The service 
took place in the open air, and nothing could exceed the interest of the scene 
that was presented to the view on approaching the picturesque spot which was 
selected for the service in the immediate vicinity of the village. A —- 
erected under a tent, and shaded from the sun by the rich foliage of overhanging 
trees. About 500 people of all denominations attended, who seemed to take a 
= interest in the proceedings. 

e devotional services were conducted by the Rev. Messrs. M‘Assey and 
M‘Clenehan. The Rev. W. H. Cooper gave a succinct but a clear and 
eloquent exposition of the principles held by the Congregational churches. The 
questions were proposed to the candidate by the Rev. Mr. Hanson, and suitable 
and satisfactory answers received. Mr. Hanson then offered up the ordination 

rayer, and Mr. Bain was recognised by the imposition of hands. The Rev. 

ames Carlile delivered a solemn and appropriate charge to the young minister, 
from the text, “‘ Keep thyself pure.” A discourse to the people, from the Rev. 
James Godkin, closed this most solemn and memorable service. 


ORDINATIONS. 


On the 10th of April, the Rev. Thomas Colledge, of Masbro’ College, was 
ublicly recognized as pastor of the church and congregation assembling in the 
ndependent Chapel, Itiddings, Derbyshire. 

The service was introduced by the Rev. T. Pottinger (Baptist,) reading suitable 

ions of scripture and prayer. Rev. J. Gawthorne, of Derby, delivered the 
mtroductory discourse. ev. W. H. Stowell, Theological Tutor of Masbro 
College, proposed the usual questions. Rev. T. R. Gawthorne, of Belper, 
offered the ordination prayer, and the Rev. W. H. Stowell gave a lucid and im- 
pressive charge to the minister, after which the Rev. T. Room, of Sutton, con- 
cluded the solemn service with prayer. 

In the evening, Rev. J. Gilbert, of Nottingham, preached to the people. 
Rev. Messrs. Roscoe, Brown, Reece, and Colville took parts in the services of 
the day, which were highly interesting and deeply ty 

On Tuesday, June 19, the Rev. John Pearce Wilson was ordained to the 

toral office in the Congregational church, Hurstmonceux, Sussex, (over 
which the Rev. Richard Spry, who died April 24, 1837, had presided for eight 
years previously.) The Rev. George Evans, of Mile End, London, commenced 
the services with reading the Scriptures and prayer. The Rev. I. N. Goulty, of 
Brighton, delivered the introductory discourse ; Mr. Robert Pursglove, one of the 
deacons, detailed the steps by which the church had heen providentially led to thei 
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t choice. The Rev. T. P. Wilson then stated the circumstances of his con- 
version, his theological views, his reason for entering the christian ministry, and his 
of the office of pastor. The Rev. L. Winchester, of Worthing, offered 
the ordination prayer; after which the Rev. George Clayton, Mr. Wilson's 
‘ delivered a solemn and affectionate charge, founded upon Dan. xi. 3. 
Rev. 0. T. Dobbin, A.B. of Arundel, preached to the people from Heb. 
xiii. 7, “‘ Whose faith follow.” The services were well attended, and distin- 
guished by deep solemnity and a lively interest in the welfare of the cause of 
God in the neighbourhood. 
REMOVALS. 

The Rev. T. J. Davies, of Royston, has accepted a unanimous and cordial 
invitation from the Congregational church at Tintwistle, near Manchester, and. 
will commence his pastoral labours in that place on the 26th of August, 1838. 

The Rev. H. J. ae of Weymouth, has been appointed Chaplain to the 
Protestant Dissenters’ Grammar School, Mill Hill, vacant by the death of the 
late Rev. William Clayton. 

The Rev. S. Marten, of Newbury, has accepted the united invitation of the 
Church at Wells, Norfolk, to which he removes in September. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





STATE OF EVANGELICAL RELIGION IN PRUSSIA- 


(To the Editor.) 


Rev. axp Dear Sin—During a short tour in North Germany, I have been 
much gratified to find (amidst all the awful irreligion that prevails there), many 
more devoted friends of the gospel, who have consecrated themselves to the 
spread of evangelical truth, than I had ventured to suppose. Permit me to 
hand to you the following statement, drawn up at my desire, by the amiable, 
pious, and learned Rev. E. Kuntze, Minister of the Orphan House, in Berlin. 

If you can find a page in your most valuable periodical, the insertion may, 
sa , inform some, and I hope it may excite no small number, to consider 

they may best aid the friends of gospel truth on the European continent, 
and counteract the infidel energies which are there so powerfully employed. 
I am, Rev. Sir, always truly and oe yours, 
EORGE Benner. 


1. The Prussian Bible Society has 68 branch societies in the different parts of 
the country, distributes about 30,000 copies of the Bible, and 10,000 New 
Testaments, annually. Besides the Prussian Bible Society, Dr. Tinkerson, as 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, distributes about as many copies 
as the Prussian Society does, and gives every support that is desirable. Es 
cially thankful has been received the grant of the British and Foreign Bible 

for printing and distributing New Testaments in the army. There could 
bedone more in the country, if the Committee and the President of the Berlin 
_. be prevailed upon to make use of some agents. 
a Missionary Society, for propagating the gospel among the heathen, 
tee 33 branch societies, and an annual income of 13,000 dollars. This Society 
a8 sent out nine missionaries to South Africa, and eleven are in the seminary. 
Some members of the Society are building a mission-house, the first building 
erected by public contributions ; and attached to it is a large saloon, for about 
He Persons to hold missionary meetings. This Society is increasing very mugh, 
} fe acs be still more so, if it should make use of agents in the country,-as 

Missionary course is not yet everywhere known. vist 
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3. The Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews finds not so much 
support by the public as the success of the Society claims. This Society has 
only two missionaries, of whom one is now disabled by sickness ; but since the 
death of the famous Rabbi Akibe Eger, a t many Jews come from the 
different provinces to Berlin to be baptized. ere is no minister who has not 
at least baptized some Jews; one of them has received ninety-one into the 
Church of Christ. If the English Society would send them assistance, they 
would take part in the joy to receive the children of Abraham into the covenant 
of Christ. There is plenty to do among the Jews of this country. 

4. The Society for supporting Proselytes has done a great deal to assist Rab- 
bies and other Jews, that are under Christian instruction, to have them appren- 
ticed to a trade, and by this means furthered the object of Christianizing the 
Jewish nation. It gets but little support by the christian public, but it is quite 
indispenable for propagating the gospel among the Jews, and is to be recom- 
mended to British liberality. 

5. The Prussian Tract Society has published 80 different tracts, partly ori- 
ginal, perty translations and reprints. This Society is more active in later 
times than it was before, and gets some support now from North America, to 
reprint some of the old tracts. There are many opportunities to distribute these 
tracts in the country, if they could be given away gratuitously, but there are not 
so many that coun buy some. 

6. Primary Schools, as well as higher schools, are, in this country, under 
government, and there are so many that we may dispense with the system of 
the British and Foreign School Society. Parents are under the obligation, 
enforced by law, to send their children to school, from the age of seven years 
till they are fourteen. Every child must have a Bible, Luther’s short catechism, 
and a reader, for the most part also a hymn-book. 

7. There are eighteen ministers in Berlin, decidedly of the gospel of Christ, and 
salvation, justification, and sanctification, only by him. Several others may be 
éalled orthodox, without being lively with heart and hand in the work of the 
Lord; and even the wise men of this world, generally called rationalists, con- 
form more and more to Biblical doctrine. The churches are best filled when 
the preachers hold forth the cross, the others are very thinly attended. Some, 
where they preach nothing but dry morality, are almost empty. There is, in 
later times, a little more done by legislation to promote a better observance of 
the Sabbath ; but the practice does not yet correspond with the laws. 

E. Kuntze, 
June 14th, 1838. Minister of the Orphan House in Berlin. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE ON THE REGIUM DONUM. 


On Monday, July 9th, the Protestant Dissenters were again subjected to the 
annual annoyance of a vote of £4500 for the support of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers, and other charitable purposes. 

Mr. Gibson objected to the vote as an infringement of the Voluntary Principle, 
and because the Dissenters themselves objected to it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that many of the Protestant Dissenters 
certainly did object to the grant, but as the recipients themselves did not feel it in- 
eonsistent with the Voluntary Principle, he did not conceive that he would be 
justified in withholding it. ' 

Mr. Hindley said the honest and conscientious Dissenters would not receive 
this money. He should propose that the amount £1695, be deducted from the 
vote. 

Mr. Baines said the grant had been originally a gift from George the First, out 
of his private funds, to the Dissenters, to whom he considered himself 

great obligations ; and when an alteration was made in the civil list, the grant 
was transferred to the Treasury. Under these circumstances the trustees did not 
feel it a violation of the Voluntary Principle to receive that which had originally 
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been a voluntary gift from a Sovereign. He confessed that he did not think the 
justification sufficient, but thought that when the grant was transferred to the 
State, the trustees would have done better to decline receiving it. He knew also 
that there was a very general objection to it amongst Protestant Dissenters, and 
if the question went to a division, he should vote for the discontinuance of the 


or. Hume said, that if the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hindley) did not take the 
sense of the committee he should. 

Sir R. Inglis denied that the hon. and learned member for Dublin ever paid a 

ny to the support of the Church as a private individual or as a Roman 
Patholic. As to another subject, of which the hon. and learned member had 
spoken, he denied that there had been that violation of the treaty of Limerick 
which had been asserted, and he was ready to meet the hon. and learned gentle- 
man on the subject any where. 

Mr. O’Connell was quite ready to accept the direct challenge which had been 
given him by the hon. member, and would maintain all he had said relative to 
the gross perfidy with which the treaty of Limerick had been violated, in any 
place out of that Honse. He would meet him in Exeter-hall on the subject, and 
maintain every thing he had asserted. As to the other observation of the hon. 
member, he did not understand his argument when saying he (Mr. O’Connell) 
did not pay to the support of another church as a private individual. If there 
deteuh a thing as abstract money, such might be the case; but he thought 
he was obliged to pay for another church a tax which his ancestors had paid for 
the support of his own church. 

Lord W. Lennox said that he would vote for the continuance of the grant to 
the Protestant Dissenters, even if it were but us a testimony of the failure of that 
which is called the Voluntary System. 

Mr. Hawes observed that the Dissenters had made no representation on the 
subject. If the grant were withdrawn, he would ask what would become of 
those aged persons who at present receive relief by it, and for whom there then 
would be no provision ? 

Mr. Baines observed that he would be ashamed of himself if he were to make 
any ition by which the Dissenters, or any portion of them, would be left 
worse off than they now were. He was aware that there was at present in = 
peration a fund to relieve those persons who were at present in the receipt of the 
national bounty. If the grant was withdrawn by Parliament, he himself 
guarantee the continuance of a sum equal in amount, which the present recipients 
would receive from another source. 

Mr. Wallace, on the part of the Dissenters of Scotland, said that they did not 
wish to receive any money whatever from the State. 

The House then divided, when the numbers were—for the amendment, 16 ; 
against it, 84. Majority for the original motion, 68. 

The Editor of the Christian Advocate, remarking upon this debate, observes, 
“ Mr. Hindley, seconded by Messrs. Baines, Hume, and Wallace, did the 
Dissenters the favour of attempting to put an end to that paltry and dis- 
graceful estimate, the Regium Donum, but were not permitted to succeed ; this, 
like too many useful measures, being defeated by Whigs and Tories voting 
together. Not that we blame Mr. Spring Rice, who very naturally said, that, 
es the recipients themselves did not feel it inconsistent with the voluntary 
mer od he did not conceive he should be justified in withholding it; but 

William Lennox very candidly acknowledged, that the Tories were 
determined to vote for the continuance of the grant, even if it were but as a 
testimony of the failure of the voluntary system. Will the Dissenters endure 
this taunt? vay ae 4 —o od have now no excuse for acting so 
ay oa tedly ; for when Mr. Hawes, who seems to have spoken as the organ 
of the distributors of the grant, asked what would become of ~ aged persons 

at present received relief by it, if it should be withdrawn, Mr. Baines 
promptly replied, that, if it were, he would himself guarantee the continuance 
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of a sum, equal in amount, to the recipients. In spite of all, however, this 
badge of slavery must be worn by dissent another year. The Congregational 
and Baptist unions will do well to make a formal representation of their Tepug- 
nance to it in the next session of Parliament. 


PROPOSED SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE RELIEF OF FAMINE IN INDIA, 


( To the Editor.) 
My dear Brother, 

The prevalence of an awful famine in the Western Provinces of British India 
ap not to be sufficiently known and felt in the United Kingdom. The 
following extracts of Indian intelligence will show the nature and extent of this 
dreadful scourge, the benevolent efforts of the Government and the public in 
Calcutta, and the propriety of the whole empire sympathizing with the visitation 
of Providence. 

“‘ The famine which now desolates the Western Provinces has at length at~ 
tracted notice in the metropolis of British India, and a vigorous effort is now 
made for the relief of the starving population. A meeting was held at the 
Town-Hall, in March, and a committee was appointed to raise and distribute 
funds to purchase food for the aged and infirm ; the infant and the female; for 
all, indeed, who have not strength to labour. At this meeting, Mr. Mangles 
detailed the exertions which had already been made by Government, to relieve 
this extraordinary pressure. In the first instance, revenue to the amount of 60 
lakhs of ru (£600,000) had been relinquished.—Secondly, orders had been 
issued to the public officers to grant support, through the medium of public 
employment, to the able-bodied. This relief was at first limited in its extent, 
but, as the season advanced, and the horrors of famine became more a nt, 
the permission to employ the pa enlarged to an unlimited extent. Thirdly, 
the most energetic measures have been taken to strengthen the police establish- 
ments, and in preventing those depredations upon the granaries, so natural to 
a starving population, but which only served, by enhancing the price of food, 
to augment the general calamity. These measures have served, in some mea- 
sure, to mitigate the severity of this awful visitation; but still they leave an 
ample field for the operation of private charity. The scenes which are described 
as now too common in the Western Provinces, are calculated to open the coldest 
bosom to the call of benevolence. The heaven above is as brass, and the earth 
beneath as iron. The staff of life, by the mysterious dispensation of Providence, 
has been for a time taken away. The villages, exhausted of their supplies of 
food, are deserted by their starving population, who eagerly crowd into the 
towns, in the hope of obtaining the means of prolonging existence; and, in 
hundreds of instances, perish before they can reach the means of relief. The 
principal cities present the most gloomy spectacles, in the emaciated forms of 
the dead and dying. This is, of all others, an occasion which calls for the 
prompt and energetic exertions of those whom God has blessed with plenty. 
A rupee, observes a correspondent at Agra, will keep one human being alive 
for a month.” — East India Magazine, June, p. 587. 

The Bengal Hurkarn, published in Calcutta, under date April 1, 1838, states 
—‘‘ The most horrible accounts of the progress of the famine in the Westem 
Provinces have been received. It is said that the inhabitants of Agra are deny- 
ing themselves their usual evening ride, because of the intolerable effluvia arsing 
from the dead bodies surrounding the station. A nullah or rivulet near Cawn- 
pore, is seid to be actually choked with the corpses of the multitude starved to 
death : this, if no exaggeration, is a fearful picture, appealing more strong 
than words can do, to the active benevolence of all who are beyond the imme 
diate reach of the scourge.” 

The pages of the forthcoming number of the Oriental Herald for August, 
published by Parbury and Co., London, kindly sent to the writer, contains the 
most recent intelligence. ‘ April.—leart-rending accounts of the famine are 
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still pouring into Calcutta from the north-western Provinces. At no period 
within the memory of man, has the country been visited with an equally severe 
affliction. In the famous Chahee famine of 1783, which lasted for two years, 
the desolation was less than at present; the same distress did not prevail, be- 
cause agricultural labour was not entirely stopped, and then wages enabled the 
people to procure food enough to support existence. The deaths by cholera, 
at Agra, amount to 150 daily” ‘‘ The number of poor employed by Govern- 
ment in and about the city of Agra, is 77,500. The sum actually paid into the 
Union Bank, for the relief of the sufferers by famine, amounts to 91,495 rupees, 
nearly £10,000.” In May it was stated—‘ The famine continues to rage in 
the Western provinces.” 

What is the duty of Britain towards her Eastern possessions? The Pre- 
sidencies and different Stations in India are vigorously aiding the sufferers ; 
let the cry of misery from the East be heard and regarded in the West. The 
writer recollects when in India in 1824, that more than £10,000 were raised 
in that country for the suffering Irish. Let this sum now be returned, and 
“with high interest too.” In London and in the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, let those who know and feel the evil, call the friends of 
humanity and of our common Christianity together; and their appeal will be 
liberally regarded. Her Majesty and the nation, if properly addressed, must 
repr to the cry of famine and death.—Remittances are readily made to 
public characters and Banks in Calcutta, and by steam or overland dispatch, 
the communication is very rapid.—May our country exhibit the influence of its 
divine religion, which declares—‘“‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

July 21, 1838 AN invatip Missionary. 

r : 


RECENT DEATHS. 


At Chatham, Kent, on the 7th of July, in the 72nd year of his age, the Rev. 
Josern Statrerte, forty-three years the beloved and devoted pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in that Borough. Mr. Slatterie was a native of Ireland, but 
received his education for the ministry at Hoxton Academy, under the tuition 
of the Rev. Dr. Simpson. He was a most acceptable preacher, and on his first 
entrance upon public services, was heard with satisfaction by many congrega- 
tions. At Chatham there was a large wooden edifice that had been built for a 
congregation of Dissenters, at the beginning of the 18th century, called the 
Great Meeting, but in which no resident pastor had ministered for many years. 
A lay preacher, Mr. Harrison, in the Royal Dock Yard, laboured to supply the 
deficiency, and occasionally obtained the assistance of ordained ministers from 
London and elsewhere. The people having resolved to associate themselves as 
a Congregational church, and obtain the services of a stated minister, applied 
to Hoxton Academy, and Mr. Slatterie was introduced amongst them. His 
acceptance was great, and they proceeded to purchase the Meeting, for strange 
to say, it was private property; and having put it under extensive repair, 

. S.’s ordination re place on the 20th of May, 1795, when the Rev’ 
Messrs. Simpson, Brooksbank, Shrubsole, and Rowland Hill, took parts in the 


The fervid, spirit-stirring labours of the young minister, not only in the 
borough, but in all the villages around, soon greatly increased the congregation, 
so that in March, 1810, the Great Meeting was pulled down, and the site 
cleared, that one double the size might be erected thereon. Ebenezer Chapel, 
70 feet by 50, with galleries around the whole, and capable of accommodating 
about 1300 persons, was opened for divine worship on the 26th of September, 
ia the same year, when Messrs. Waugh, Collyer, and Jay, preached, and a large 
assembly of ministers and Christian friends from the metropolis and the adjacent 
country were present, to indicate their respect for the honoured pastor, and their 
Satisfaction at his eminent usefulness. 

In Viliage-preaching and the establishment of Sunday-schools, Mr. Slatterie 
was laborious and suecessful, and these efforts to do good developed the gifts 
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of several young men, who were introduced to theological studies under Mr. 
Slatterie’s auspices, who are now able ministers of the New Testament. As a 
native of Ireland, Mr. Slatterie was a zealous friend of the religious instruction 
of his countrymen, and the Hibernian and Irish Evangelical Kocieties always 
found in him a laborious and successful advocate. Mr. Slatterie’s pulpit ser- 
vices were always acceptable, and at Surrey Chapel and Hoxton Academy 
Chapel, London, he was for many years a regular and welcome supply. 

Mr. Slatterie was a good theologian, and a zealous and able preacher of the 
doctrines of grace, the full and consistent exhibition of which has done so 
much, under God, for the revival and increase of our churches. 

The funeral of this beloved man of God took place at Ebenezer Chapel, on 
Tuesday, July 17, when “‘ devout men accompanied him to his burial, and 
made great lamentation over him.” 

The pall was borne by six ministers resident in the neighbourhood, of diffe. 
rent denominations, and the corpse was followed by the members of his family, 
the deacons, and nearly one hundred members of the church. The chapel was 
crowded by a deeply affected audience, who were addressed by the Rev. E, 
Jinkings, of Maidstone, who officiated, and while the interment took place in 
a vault at the entrance of the chapel, the Rev. P. Thomson, M.A. the present 
pastor, addressed the surrounding throng in a strain adapted to the occasion. 

For many years Mr. Slatterie’s vigorous frame sustained great ministerial 
labour; but his health at length yielded to his untiring efforts, and for several 
years before his death, he was quite disabled from public service. 





We have to record the removal of another laborious and venerable servant of 
Christ, the Rev. Jos Witson, for forty-three years the faithful and affectionate 
pastor of the Congregational church at Northwich, Cheshire. He first supplied 
the people of that place in the beginning of the year 1795, and he settled 
amongst them in June the same year. He organized the church in 1797, and 
the improvement of the congregation led to the erection of the present commo- 
dious meeting-house, which was opened in August, 1813. An excellent school- 
room was attached, where a good Sunday school was also established. 

Mr. Wilson was active in village itinerancies, and he was honoured to begin 
or greatly strengthen several new interests in his neighbourhood. He was a man 
of the most exemplary character and cheerful piety, and of a warm and generous 
disposition ; he was universally respected and beloved. He was the father of 
the Cheshire Unio. He died on the 28th of June, in the 73d year of his age, 
and his closing scene was as tranquil as his life had been exemplary and useful. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. J. P. Smith and J. Morrison. 
Rev. Messrs. Thos. W. Jenkyn—Joseph Morison—Thos. Colledge—D. B. 
Hayward—J. C. Brown (St. Petersburgh)—H. Townley—O. T. Dobbin— 
Thos. Seales—J. C. Gallaway—John Tippetts—J. Peggs. 

Also from Messrs. George Bennet—Thos. Wilson—J. R. Barker. 

We shall be happy to receive the article of Biography to which a northern 
correspondent refers. 

The Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith’s elaborate reply to Dr. Bennett has been received, 
but justice to the contributions and claims of other esteemed C 
has compelled us to defer its publication till our next number, which delay we 
trust the Doctor and his friends will exeuse. We are much obliged to a cor 
respondent at Brussels for several French publications, of which we shall make 
some use before long. 















